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wf/men are there in the King’s realm 
with so frugal, so strenuous, a daily 


programme as the daily programme followed by His 
Majesty the King ? 

He awakes at 6 a.m.—draws a few deep breaths 
before an open window, dons a heavy sweater and 
runs round the gardens of Buckingham Palace until 
he is in a profuse perspiration, then follows a cold 
bath and a rub down. The King weighs himself daily 
and if his weight is a little over what it ought to be 


—tost. 7lbs.—he increases the length of his morning 
run. 


For breakfast he takes only fresh fruit with weak 
tea or coffee. The King never drinks during a meal. 


Plain simple food eaten slowly, forms the King’s 


principal diet. Lunch consists of steak or fish and 
fresh vegetables. 


Dinner at half-past-eight is of broiled fish, prefer- 
ably herring, chicken or duck, with a green salad. 


The King considers a game of squash most useful 


to keep him fit—and swimming is also one of his 
H.M. King Edward VIII favourite exercises. 


ONLY BY THIS RIGID SELF DENIAL AND SELF SACRIFICE CAN 
THE KING KEEP HIMSELF FIT AND ABLE TO DISCHARGE THE MULTI- 
TUDINOUS DUTIES OF HIS GREAT POSITION. 


** Soyez dur avec vous-méme et doux avec les autres” is the motto the King follows. 


Gardening is one of the King’s recreations and he does not disdain digging, 
mowing and rolling the lawn. Garden hints, culled from his Majesty’s personal 
experience, are to be circulated to youth organisations. 


They will explain the digging and fertilisation of the soil for home-grown vegetables. 


Cut off this cover and hang it on your walls. LET IT REMIND YOU THAT 

IT IS YOUR DUTY TO FOLLOW YOUR KING’S SPLENDID EXAMPLE 

AND TO MAKE YOURSELF STRONG AND WELL, AND ENGLAND WILL 
O LONGER BE UNDER THE REPROACH OF BEING A C.3 NATION. 
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OGPU TERROR 
LONDON-THE 


ROM the walled Kremlin in Moscow with its Oriental 
minarets and its queer-shaped copper cupolas and 
domes, to the respectable Edwardian frontage of No. 13, 
Kensington Palace Gardens, London, is a matter of about 
2,000 miles. 

The one is the Whitehall of Soviet Russia, the other is 
its Embassy in Britain, the residence of its Ambassador 
** accredited to the Court of St. James.” 

Between the two there is a line which transcends 
frontiers and distance. They are linked together by 
ancient sanctions of international law and diplomatic 
usage. 

But with Moscow and its Embassies there is a differ- 
ence. There is anotier line of which few people know. 
It reaches out from a grim, grey building in Moscow, 
No. 26, Lubyanka Street, to all the capitals of the earth. 
That building shelters the headquariers of the Ogpu, the 
most formidable secret police machine which the wit of 
man has ever devised. 

One tentacle reaches out from Lubyanka Street to the 
urbane amenities of Kensington; it branches to Moorgate 
in the City of London, where the Soviet trading offices 
are situated, where No. 9 buses run and armies of black- 
coat workers go about their ordinary everyday round, 
and to other London streets, where Moscow and such 
fantasies as secret police and prison inquisitions seem 
more than 2,000 miles away. 


One Outcome 


But recent events in London have shown that these 
fantasies are not so far away as they seem. 

Four weeks ago General Vitovna Putna was Military 
Attaché to the Soviet Embassy in Kensington. He lived 
here with his devoted Russian wife and fourteen-year-old 
son. He was settling down in what is one of the “ plum ” 
diplomatic posts of all countries. He was popular and 
well known in British social and official circles. 

To-day he lies in a cell of the inner Prison of the 
Lubyanka in Moscow facing a trial from which there is 
seldom more than one outcome—death. 

When the news of General Putna’s arrest in Moscow 
broke upon the world, it was said that one of the sixteen 
Soviet ‘‘old guard” officials executed recently for a 
so-called terrorist plot against Stalin had denounced the 
General as a member of their group on the very morning 
that they stood awaiting the firing party. 

But General Putna had been ordered to come to Moscow 
from London to ‘‘ attend a military conference’ more 
than a week before those executions took place. That 
invitation is typical of Ogpu methods. 

More than a week went by after the General’s departure 
without a word from him. The Embassy knew nothing. 
Then, after repeated anxious enquiries from his wife, 
Moscow wired asking her to come at once as her husband 
was ‘“‘very ill.”’ Again the touch of the Ogpu in that 
phrase. 

Also—a queer request—they told her to pack and bring 
everything, the General’s belongings as well as her own. 
She left London strangely burdened for a woman hurry- 
ing to a sick husband; she had seven trunks and large 
suit cases. 

At Berlin the train on its way to Warsaw and the 
frontier was met by “‘ officials’ of the Soviet Embassy 
there. They told her to have all the trunks unloaded on 
to the platform. She had to proceed on the 1,000 mile 
further journey with a small handbag, which was supplied 
to her and contained just the bare toilet necessities for 
herself and her son. 

After this visit from the “ officials’ and their action 
during the few minutes’ wait on Berlin platform, Madame 


Putna can have had few further illusions as to ihe real 
nature of her husband’s “ illness.”’ x 

With the General in Lubyanka Prison is Sokolnikoff, 
ex-Ambassador to Britain. They have ‘‘ got the goods” 
on him, too. _Ozersky, head of the trading delegation and 
signatory to the £10,000,000 trade agreement} was 
suddenly recalled to Moscow. He is back again now, 
after an enormous Press outcry about his departure.: But 
for how long? It is staied that he has to return to 
Moscow to “ give evidence’ in a forthccming irial. 

Perhaps that signature of his on the trade agreement 
with Britain was the most valuable stroke of the pen that 
he has ever made. 

There is no need, as some newspapers have stated, for 
special agents of the Ogpu to come here io carry out any 
““purges.”” They are here already, have always been 
here, fully empowered and capable of carrying out any 
work required of them. 

The organisation of the Ogpu in London, as in all other 
capitals, is based on the “ parallel system ’”’ which is an 
integral part of the Bolshevist doctrine of government. 

Behind the activities of every department of the State 
or trade, overseeing the work of every member, but 
unknown to him, there must be another ‘eye.’ It is 
internal espionage on a mass scale. 

The Ogpu works in London through its “ resident 
agent.”’” Two people only know who that man is: they 
are the Ambassador himself and the head cf the trade 
delegation. Almost invariably that resident agent is, 
officially, a minor servant of the Soviet organisation in 
this country—usually a clerk in the accountancy depart- 
ment of one of the trading offices. 


Close Watch 


Under this ‘‘resident agent’? are five assistants, 
equally unknown to the mass of Soviet employees in this 
country. They also are employed officially in minor 
posts. 

Their work is split into five main divisions, of which 
three may be mentioned here. They are, first, routine 
espionage on Soviet employees in this country — their 
work and their private lives. In addition, each member 
of the staffs must come under “‘ special observation ” from 
time to time. A watch is kept on the kind of friends he 
makes, and on his utterances and opinions. 

The second division “controls” political émigrés in 
this country. All fugitives from the Soviet régime are 
known to this division. Their anti-Soviet activities are 
noted, and particular watch is kept for contacts they 
may make with employees. 

This division also handles any “‘ disciplinary "’ measures 
which may be adopted against employees who show signs 
of backsliding or leaving the employ of the Soviet. There 
have been many such cases. 

The third division looks after the financing of this 
underground work. It is also responsible for all ‘‘ special 
payments "’ which may have to be made for anything 
outside the formal activities of the Soviet in this country. 

In this connection may be mentioned the statements of 
M. Bessodovsky, Soviet Chargé d’Affaires in Paris in 
1930, who escaped over the garden wall of the Legation 
from armed guards of the Ogpu waiting to take him back 
to Moscow, and who brought gendarmes back with him to 
rescue his wife and children. 

Bessodovsky once declared that the five agents of the 
Ogpu in Berlin cost £10,000 a year in “special 
payments,” and that total outgoings of the Ogpu world 
organisation came to nearly £5,000,000 a year. 


(Continued on page iii of Cover) 
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New Red Menace 


The Strongest Submarine Fleet 
in the World 


The following infamous news, which we have received from a trustworthy 
source at the moment of going to press, throws a vivid light on the result 
of the National Government’s unholy association with Soviet Russia. 


A FORTNIGHT ago, at the close of the naval 

manceuvres in the Baltic, the Soviet Defence 
Minister, Marshal Voroshiloff, declared that, hav- 
ing completed the expansion of the Red Army and 
the Red Air Force, Soviet Russia was now going to 
turn her attention to her Navy and build the 
world’s strongest submarine fleet. 


Russia’s Naval programme, which is well on 
the way to completion, aims at a total of 147 sub- 
marine units. Of these 127 are already built, 
building, or shortly to be laid down, thus leaving 
but 20 for future construction. From 40 to 50 are 
known to be either stationed or on their way to 
the Far East. The proportion of ocean-going sub- 
marines to the smaller types is also much higher 
than in any other navy, excepting perhaps the 
Japanese. France herself, whose submarine fleet 
is regarded as such a menace, even by British naval 
experts, barely exceeds 100 units. So what are 
we to think of Soviet Russia’s 147 or even 127 ? 


CAN ANY SANE PERSON SUGGEST THAT 
THERE IS NO DANGER TO THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE IN THIS COLOSSAL PROGRAMME ? 
This unequalled submarine fleet must be a 
danger to us and yet the National Government 
conceded to Soviet Russia under the new 
Straits Convention the exclusive privilege of 
sending submarines through the Dardanelles from 
the Black Sea to the Mediterranean and vice versa. 


What has Russia ever done to be treated to 
what is very stupidly called by politicians a 


Gentlemen’s Agreement? Can anyone pretend 
that anything they have ever done entitles them 
to this privilege ? 


The folly of our Government, when negotiating 
the Anglo-German Naval Treaty of June, 1935, in 
not seizing on the German offer to join this 
country and the United States in a joint endeavour 
to abolish the submarine by international agree- 
ment, can only be described as treachery. 


But this is not all. Under the draft Anglo-Soviet 
Naval Treaty now in existence, we have foolishly 
sanctioned Russia mounting 16in. guns on at least 
two battleships; whilst we, under the major Treaty 
with the United States and France, are limiting 
ourselves to a main battery of 14in. guns on any 
new capital ships of our own. 


In the same way, we have undertaken not to 
mount a heavier gun than 6.lin. on our light 
cruisers, but we are allowing Soviet Russia to equip 
her own light cruisers with 7.lin. ordnance. AND 
ONLY GERMANY’S TIMELY PROTEST MAY 
YET SAVE US FROM THE CONSEQUENCES OF 
OUR OWN LAXITY AND SHORT-SIGHTEDNESS. 


The height of our folly, in the circumstances, 
is illustrated by our having agreed to replace the 
original 7.5in. guns of our four cruisers of the 
“ Frobisher ” class by 6in. guns. 


What can we call this sort of policy? The 
“‘ Saturday Review’s ’’ name for it is TREACHERY 
TO THE COUNTRY. The name for the people 
who have permitted it is TRAITOR. 
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HOME AFFAIRS 


The National Labour Conference 


The National Labourites are to have a confer- 
ence. It is coming off on Saturday at St. Ermin’s 
and the hall holds 400. Rest assured that a cheer- 
ing crowd will fill it. 


Where will the cheering crowd come from ? 
Who will provide those enthusiastic stalwarts of 
the MacDonaldite faith ? 


* * 
* 


Cheers Provided 

It is very simple. ‘Tories in the divisions will 
have all their expenses paid by the National 
Labour Head Office, and a bit extra thrown in 
maybe, to spend the day at St. Ermin’s as 
National Labour delegates and applaud the 
speeches. 

The National Labour group provide the 
speeches. The Tories provide the "cheering 
crowd. 


The same thing takes place at the Liberal 
National Conferences. 


NATIONAL 


LABOouR 
FIRE —worid 
DISPLAY 


TORY BLUE DEVILS 


A friend of mine, who was once a Socialist 
candidate in London, and who now calls himself 
a Conservative, was paid £2 2s. by the Con- 
servative Central Office to spend a day at a recent 
Liberal National Conference as a delegate. 


Sunday Express. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Litvinoff’s Blunders 


Comrade Litvinoff has returned to Moscow from 
Geneva. What excellent use he has made of 
Geneva in spreading disorder and trouble, arous- 


ing animosities, promoting hatreds throughout the 
Continent. 


The reason why Litvinoff does this is because 
he believes war to be indivisible. That is to say, 
since he fears war for Russia he means to make 
that war general if possible. In this effort he has 
out-stepped himself, and his cunning has come to 
naught. 


THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS 


Time to Go 


Comrade Litvinoff has had a crushing defeat in 
the diplomacy of Geneva. He has been defeated 
in trying to stir up hatred between Italy and 
Britain and he has failed in the attempt to create 
animosity between France and Germany. 

Daily Express. 


* * 
* 


The Work of the Soviet 


When once the British people have come to 
realise the plans of the Soviet Government for the 
enslavement of the world, but not until then, there 
will be some hope of our breaking all connection 
with the horrible gang now ruling Russia, and our 
example might go a long way towards establish- 
ing concord among the nations of Europe. Two 
countries, outside of Russia, have been dragged 
down almost to the depths—Italy, and then Ger- 
many, and both these countries found men in the 
nick of time to save them from the bestial condi- 
tions which have existed since 1917 in Russia. A 
third country might really be quoted in China, but 
there the chaos continues, for no strong man has 
yet been discovered to lead the Chinese people 
back to sanity. 

** 


Stirring up Trouble 

In the last few months the fruit of the Bolshevik 
drive against Spain has been seen. There it was 
hoped by the Reds to establish another Soviet 
Republic looking to Moscow for its inspiration, 
and that Red centre once firmly functioning, the 
way to deal with France in similar fashion would 


at least be made so much the easier. These 
diabolic plans in Spain, however, have gone 
astray, and the Spanish. army under General 
Franco has become the rallying point for all the 
sound elements in the Peninsula to bring to naught 
the programme which had been devised in Moscow 
for the destruction of civilisation in Western 
Europe. It is this setback which accounts for the 
feverish activity on the part of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, through its mouthpiece at Geneva, Litvinoff, 
to promote enmity among the Powers on the score 


_ of intervention in Spain. It is probable that those 


in power in Russia are not too happy at the 
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moment at the outlook. It is the Red army which 
dominates the field. No attempt can be made to 
demobilise any part of it, for there are no ranks 
apart from the peasants, who are slaves, which 
could absorb the men, and it can be taken as cer- 
tain that Stalin is fully aware of the revolt which 
would be caused by men deprived of the privileges 
they receive while bearing arms. With unrest 
stirred up in one country after another in 
Europe, however, the Soviet can make out a case, 
internally, for keeping the army in full being. 


The Patriot. 


** 
* 


Minister Says 


BISHOP’S SERMON DISGRACE 
TO TUB THUMPER 


Mr. A. Duff Cooper, Secretary for War, 
speaking at Old Hill, Staffs., criticised a 
sermon by Dr. Barnes, Bishop of Birm- 
ingham, at Oxford University on Sunday. 


He said that he thought the bishop could 
have found sufficient subjects of a religious 
nature to preach about in the pulpit with- 
out entering into politics and stating views 
that would have disgraced a street-corner 
orator. 


The bishop suggested the handing over 
of the Crown Colonies to the League of 
Nations, which was impracticable and 
impossible, and appealed to the young 
men, before they joined in any kind of 
preparation for war, to consider what 
should be our country’s policy for the 
lessening of international jealousy. 


Daily Express. 


The Intention of Moscow 


The Russian Government has made a public 
protest against the aid given to the Nationalist 
Party in Spain against the Communists and 
Anarchists. It has declared that it will not ob- 
serve the pact of non-intervention unless the inter- 
vention of other Powers favourable to the Spanish 
Nationalists ceases. This action on the part of 
Moscow is the first break in the united effort— 
on paper —to prevent the outbreak of another 
European war. What we all have to ask ourselves 
is, ‘‘ What was the intention of the little clique 
that governs Russia in acting thus ?”’ 

In order to answer that question we must 


appreciate what that clique is and what objects it 
has in view. It is a group of Communist revolu- 


tionaries, largely Jewish by race, determined both 
on permanently founding a Communist society in 
Russia itself and on extending Communist belief 
We 


and organisation throughout the world. 


know, not only from the actions of this group of 
men but from their open declarations in the past, 
that they propose to destroy the religion of 
Christendom, the family, and all institutions and 
persons which stand for civilisation. 


A Political Manceuvre 


Those who are aware of these essential and basic 
facts may naturally conclude that the clique in 
Moscow intend to set Europe aflame. They may 
naturally conclude that the Soviet Government is 
ready to intervene on the Communist and 
Anarchist side in the Spanish Civil War. To do 
so will mean the open counter-intervention of the 
governments hostile to Communism and therefore 
another European war on a universal scale. 


But those who conclude thus are wrong. The 
thing is not an incitement to general destruction, 
it is a political manoeuvre such as one would expect 
from the class of people from whom it proceeds. 
The object of the declaration is to embarrass still 
further the unfortunate French politicians, to make 
an understanding between Paris and Berlin impos- 
sible, however much that understanding may be 
urgently needed in order to guarantee the peace 
of the West. It is further intended to make future 
arrangements between Paris and Rome impossible. 
The calculation is that if the German Government 
be uncertain about French future action they will 
not dare to act themselves against the Soviets. 


That is undoubtedly the intention of the men 
who use Stalin for their figurehead and maintain 
him where he is, including among those men, of 
course, his father-in-law. The last thing they 
desire is to provoke general war at this moment. 
But what they do ardently desire is to increase in 
every way the quarrel between the French and the 
Germans and, in a lesser degree, they desire the 
success of Red revolution in Spain—or at any rate 
the prevention of its complete defeat. 


G.K.’s Weekly. 


Russia’s Intervention 


Alarmed by the now certain. failure of the Reds 
in Spain, and recognising the symbolic certainty 
of what that failure must mean to Moscow, 
the Russian Government took diplomatic 
action. Lord Plymouth, acting chairman of the 
‘* International Committee for the Application of 
the Agreement regarding Non-Intervention in 
Spain,’’ was informed that, unless other alleged 
infringements of that agreement were promptly 
stopped, Russia would break away from the agree- 
ment—Russia, who till now never stopped boast- 
ing that Madrid was going Red. It is, in fact, 
none other than Russia that has made neutrality 
impossible, 

The Observer, 


** ‘ 
* 


The Saturday Review 


O it was left to gallant little Belgium to hit 
poor Marianne a most ungallant kick in the 
Franco-Soviet Pact! Who'd have thought 

it? When Herr Hitler reacted to said pact with 

such ungentlemanly promptitude—sending troops 
to the Rhineland and all that — France was more 
pained and surprised than she cared to admit, but 
the pain was somewhat soothed by the assurance of 

Mr. Eden that Britain’s transports of indignation 

were only a shade less intense than her own. 


It is true that other British voices did not echo 
these apprehensions—some, indeed, said that it 
was no more than France could expect—but France 
notoriously has no ears for any British voice but 
Mr. Eden’s. That is not unnatural. Look what 
happened when Mr. Laval tried out a duet with 
Sir Samuel Hoare! I might have added “‘ and 
Sir Austen Chamberlain’s ”? but Sir Austen only 
loves France ‘‘ as a man loves a woman,”’ and that 
is a brand of affection that is liable to be rapidly 
dissembled when the little woman is suddenly dis- 
covered to be walking out with an international 
crook in red whiskerviches. Sir Austen who, like 
M. Thorez, likes his ‘‘ Mein Kampf ”’ in the unex- 
purgated, has not, as far as I have noticed, com- 
mented on the Franco-Soviet pact or its repercus- 
sions. His remarks should be interesting. 


THE FRONTIERSMAN 


AND WHAT OF STICKTIGHT STANLEY, 
JELLYBELLY THE BUMBLER, THE 
BLUNT BLUFFER OF BEWDLEY? You 
remember how eloquently, if not very lucidly, he 
assured Parliament that our frontier was the 
Rhine? Well, where the hell is it now? Not on 
that part of the Rhine that abuts on Belgium, at 
any rate not if Belgium can help it. King Leopold 
has wisely decided to keep his Rhine frontier intact 


by keeping on good terms with the people on the © 


other side of it. Germany violated that frontier 
once—to her lasting regret. She might do it 
again—the lessons of history are soon forgotten— 
but she is a darned sight less likely to march into 
a neutral Belgium than into a Belgium hooked up 
with France and through France with Moscow. 
Anyway, that’s how she looks at it and with 
Belgium refusing to play ‘‘ All against Germany” 
bangs goes half our Rhine Frontier. 


And what of the other half? Are we still to be 
tied to one of France’s apron strings, as a daily 
paper put it, while Moscow has a strangle-hold on 
the other? We have vet to hear. THE TRUTH 
IS THAT THE EVIL IMPLICATIONS OF 
THE FRANCO-SOVIET PACT HAVE NOT 
EVEN NOW DAWNED ON THAT LEAGUE- 
STRUCK MOONCALF, THE BRITISH 
SECRETARY OF STATE FOR FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS. He saw nothing wrong with it when 
France first sprang it on Europe. Nor, for that 


Getting Down 


By C. H. 


matter, did a lot of other Conservatives who fondly 
imagined that France would never go any redder 
than was good for her. 


France, however, went a whole lot redder than 
anybody expected and, for everybody but Mr, 
Eden and Mr. Baldwin--if he was giving the mat- 
ter any consideration, which is improbable — that 
put a very different complexion on the Franco- 
Soviet Pact, a complexion that did not become any 
Jess hectic in the light of Moscow’s impudent 
attempt to use the Spanish civil war as a means of 
setting the Wesern Powers at each other’s 
throats. 


Belgium, seeing what all this might lead to, 
dropped France like a hot brick. She declares, it 
is true, that she means to repudiate none of her 
League or Locarno obligations, but Locarno is 
scuppered and the League members’ obligations 
are derisory. Incidentally it was France who 
made them derisory in order to keep on good terms 
with Italy—a highly intelligent course of action 
but hardly consistent with the pretence that the 
League matters. 


DAMP SQUIB 


Naturally Germany is pleased. France used the 
League to bully Germany and keep her nailed to 
the Versailles Treaty. That failing, France, ever 
more apprehensive, tried to throw a scare into 
Germany by hooking up with Moscow. But it 
wasn’t Germany that was scared. It was Belgium. 
BELGIUM ENDORSES THE GERMAN 
VIEW THAT MOSCOW IS ‘PURE 
PIZEN,’ SO POISONOUS THAT, IN 
BELGIUM’S OPINION MOSCOW'S 
FRIENDS ARE CONTAMINATED. 


That means France. Does it mean Britain too? 
No doubt the Belgians have asked themselves that 
question. Does Eden really represent British 
opinion? Has Litvinoff got him in his pocket as 
well as Blum? What our pole-squatting Govern- 
ment has not even now realised is that where 
Moscow is concerned it is a case of ‘* He that is 
not for me is against me.’’ Britain has got to line 
up with or against Communism and there is no 
room for Mr. Baldwin’s bluff wrigglings. 


Which is our Government going to be, with 
Moscow and against Germany, Italy Belgium and 
all the other Soviet-hating countries or against 
Moscow? You would suppose there could be no 
choice, but that is because you do not understand 
your Government. It is scared out of its life of 
Sir Oswald Mosley. It would rather eat its own 
feet than stand up to our British Reds and tell them 
to do their worst. Even now, when British Labour 
(as opposed to British Socialism) is nearly as 
afraid of Communism as they are and dislikes it, 
by all appearances, a deal worse, Baldwin, Eden, 
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MacDonald, Simon and company are still running 
round in circles wondering what to do next. 
WELL, THEY’VE GOT TO TAKE THEIR 
MEDICINE. THE GOVERNMENT DARE 
NOT GO RED. THE NATION WILL NOT 
HAVE IT. _ Britons are all for peace and quiet, 
for tolerance and amity and all that sort of thing, 
but Moscow is not taking any. You play Mos- 
cow’s game until Moscow is ready to turn on you, 
or you are Moscow’s public enemy number one. 
This country means to follow Belgium’s whole- 
some lead and say to France, ‘* Run away and play 
with your Moscow boy friend. We like you but 
we are not having him round the house.’’ Britain 


and Belgium are both going to say to France, ‘‘No 
Western Security Pact as long as the Russian 
snout is discernible, as M. Stalin so elegantly puts 
it, in your potato patch!” As for the League, it 
doesn’t matter a hoot what anybody says about it 
since everybody now knows—everybody, that is to 
say, except mooncalf Eden who still believes in it, 
and foxy M. Litvinoff, who still thinks he can 
wangle it—is a piece of beautiful but strictly dis- 
honourable international nonsense. The League 
can fuss and fiddle and speechify and adjourn but 
it can no more prevent Europe lining up for the 
Red v. Authoritarians scrum than it can put 
brains into Mr. Eden’s pretty head. 


NOT LIKELY! 


By Hamadryad 


‘* It is thought in well-informed diplomatic circles that (1) Russia will retract in future from any 
collective action ; (2) that she will move towards an isolationist policy of Red defiance to Fascist and 


Capitalist Europe.’”’—‘‘ The Evening News.” 


This is, I’m bound to say, 
The best news Europe’s heard for many a day, 
That Russia’s eely 

Dictator, Josef Djugatchvili, 

Threatens to take his snout 

Out 

Of our potato patch : 

It can’t be true, not reely. 

It can’t be true that Comrade Litvinoff 

Has been called off 

The plots he loves to hatch, 

Ordered to pack, 

And take the first train back 

To Moscow, where he’ll maybe get the sack. 
This photograph 

Of the bloodstained Bolsheviks 
Abandoning their dirty tricks 

And shrinking like modest flowers 

From the repulsive contact of the Capitalist powers, 
Would make a horse laugh. 

It would be a nasty shock 

To the ineffable Tony 

If his spiritual crony, 

Litvinoff, 

Should give the League the knock, 

By taking himself off. 

There’d be panic in the ranks 

Of the international cranks, 

The collective bunco-steerers 

Would scandalise their hearers 

By pouring imprecations 

On the vile authoritarians, 

And other Aryans, 


While as for our British Reds 

Who have so little sense in their heads 

That they long to clasp the fists 

Of murderous atheists, 

And fraternise with the scum 

That is waiting to rape and loot in every Madrid 
slum, 

Why, their howls would rend the blue, 

If the news were really true, 

But unfortunately it isn’t. 

The actual prospect is much less pleasant. 

Rather it seems too certain 

That there’ll be no curtain 

To the Red play 

Entitled ‘‘ The Hand of Moscow, or Hell to Pay,”’ 

As long as the Reds can get 

Their hooks into British politicians, 

And spread their net 

Before the feet of those de-luxe editions 

Of the genus booby, the British Cabinet. 

We shan’t see the last of the Reds, 

Whatever Moscow’s pretences, 

Or slumber safe in our beds 

Until our first line of defence is 

To boot out the alien thugs 

Who are playing Baldwin and Co. for mugs 

And feeding our girls and boys on 

Rich doses of revolutionary poison ; 

We shan’t be through 

With Litvinoff and his crew, 

Till we shun the machinations 

Of the humbugging League of Nations 

And boot into some bottomless abysm 


The hirelings, the dupes, the long haired 
intellectual admirers, the wire-pulling col- 
leagues and in short everybody who has any 
sort of relations 

With Communism. 


Who have scuppered the League of Nations 
By being regrettably cheeky 

To those really charming fellows, 

The bloodstained Bolsheviki, 
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ADRID is doomed. It may be before these 
M -words are in type it will have fallen to 
the Spanish national forces under General 
Franco. Nothing’ can save the utter collapse of 
the bloodthirsty Reds in Spain as the Spanish 
patriots, admirably generalled and disciplined, 
move inexorably forward, and last minute assas- 
sinations of unhappy prisoners held as hostages 
will only add to their determination once and for 
all to eradicate Communism from the Peninsula 
and all its cruelty, hatred and beastliness, together 
with those who preach it. 


THE OVERTHROW OF THE SPANISH 
DUPES OF MOSCOW SOUNDS THE 
DEATH-KNELL OF THE BOLSHEVIST 
DEEP-LAID PLAN TO PLUNGE ALL 
EUROPE INTO WAR AND RUIN. Litvinoff’s 
intrigues have failed. The rout of the Reds in 
Spain signals an utter defeat of Moscow, a defeat 
so complete and thorough that as a result it seems 
highly likely the Kremlin will be thrown out of 
bounds. In other words no European nation will 
be able to afford to have any truck with the blood- 
stained hands of the Bolshevists. |The Soviet 
Pacts of France and Czecho-Slovakia will have to 
be repudiated. No Locarno, or the equivalent of 
an European guarantee of peace, can be 
engineered unless Russia is segregated as a 
monstrosity only safe when caged. 


LITVINOFF’S CONSPIRACY 


Litvinoff’s conspiracy against Europe is plain 
and palpable, even, let us hope by now, to the 
Foreign Office. Spain .was a ripe plum ready 
to fall into his mouth at any moment, thanks to 
Soviet gold and Soviet propaganda. 


In France, now the headquarters of Muscovite 
intrigue in the West, skilful plans were laid, the 
usual underground tactics were pursued, and it 
was confidently believed that when Spain had 
gone completely under Red dictatorship, France 
would follow suit. Sabotage and strikes, the 
setting up of a Socialist Government under the 
control of Communists, followed exactly the same 
system as was devised for Spain, or, in other 
words, under the Government of a sham 
democracy, the Red dictatorship was to hold the 
power and introduce revolution and murder. 


Litvinoff's activities at Geneva were directed 
principally in the attempt to force a war between 


THE ROUT THE REDS 


By KIM 


Britain and Italy, his dupe in this nefarious busi- 
ness being Anthony Eden, and had our national 
defences not been in such a parlous state—THE 
OUTCOME OF EARLIER SOVIET WIRE. 
PULLING WITH CERTAIN BRITISH POLI. 
TICIANS—we should probably have been caught 
in the net. 


He hoped that if the British people could be 
fooled with all the palaver of ‘‘collective security,” 
the ‘‘covenant’’ and the tightening of Sanctions, 
it must lead to war. Such a war would kill two 
birds with one stone. It would weaken Britain, 
his ultimate aim, give Communism a firm hold in 
this country, and in Italy bring down Mussolini 
and herald the triumph of Bolshevism — as 
happened once before. 


THE FAILURE 


So furious has been Litvinoff at the failure of 
Geneva to plunge Italy and Britain into war that 
recently he threw a monkey-wrench into the works 
which caused Italy to walk out. Our Mr. Eden 
consequently, at his wits’ end to know what to 
do, is going round plaintively hoping to find 
some means to restore the League which Litvinoff 
sabotaged. Even he now realises that the League 
policy has broken down at every point and that 
his own foreign policy is in the air. THAT 
COMES OF HITCHING HIS WAGON TO 
THE BOLSHEVIST STAR! 


Litvinoff thought to encircle Germany with a 
Sovietised Italy, Spain and France at least. The 
soul of Spain has saved Spain, and incidentally 
Europe, from a series of Red dictatorships under 
the orders of the Moscow Kremlin. France, over 
the border, has learnt her lesson from the agonies 
of her sister-State and whilst Communism there 
will lead to some bloodshed it is practically certain 
that the Blum Government will be thrown out 
shortly and a strong national reaction takes its 
place. It is a fact, demonstrated over and over 
again, that Fascism, Nazism, or Nationalism— 
call it what you will—is born of Bolshevism and 
rapidly destroys its own parent. Our present 


Government, with its tendencies towards the Reds 
and its repressive efforts against a robust Nation- 
alism, might reflect on this truth, THE MORE 
IT PLAYS INTO THE HANDS OF ALIEN 
AGITATORS AND GROVELS BEFORE 
THE ZIONISTS, THE MORE IT IS 
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STRENGTHENING THE FASCIST MOVE- 
MENT. 


Litvinoff has failed dismally. General Franco 
has given him a mortal wound and if needed both 
Hitler and Mussolini are waiting to give his 
monstrous policy the final coup de grace. _ AAll 
Europe to-day is forcibly rejecting Bolshevism. 
Belgium announces her return to armed neutrality 
rather than depend upon any pact in which the 
Soviet are concerned. Alsace declares that she 
would rather return to Germany than be part of a 
Communistic France. 

Praise to Herr Hitler, who, as a_ next-door 


THIS IS 


down in every direction is evident. His career 
has been one dismal succession of failures, and 
had he any pride, or even had he the least fore- 
sight regarding his own personal future, he would 
resign. The chastisement he received from the 
Conservative Conference at Margate should be 
enough. If he is intending still to trail after 
Litvinoff, who has forced upon the discredited 
League at Geneva an immediate ‘‘ reform of the 
Covenant,” he will only reveal the further bank- 
ruptcy of any foreign policy for so long as he 
holds the reins of the Foreign Office. 

Britain, from henceforth, has to face a 
Europe strongly nationalist and to carry out her 


BOLSHEVISM 


Red troops raided the Bishop’s Palace at Barcelona. Priceless treasures, including statues, paintings, sculptures, 


medieval documents and books were heaped in the market square at Vich and burned. 


It is estimated by experts 


that these national treasures were of sufficient value to pay for the whole civil war! 


neighbour to Russia, has long seen the dangers 
and destructiveness of the Kremlin policy. He 
has told our Mr. Eden very plainly indeed that 
in no circumstances will he sit at the same table 
as any soviet envoy. So we see Litvinoff writhing 
with rage, demanding with cool insolence that 
Britain and France should blockade Portugal. 
IT MARKS, LET US HOPE, THE LAST 
EXPIRING CONVULSIONS OF THE 
SATANIC MONSTER. 


And what means our Foreign Office freak Mr. 
Eden to do? That his foreign policy has broken 


historic mélier she must be nationalist too. We 
must build up our armaments on a colossal scale 
and we should wave the Union Jack, not conceal 
it. Principally we should take as our battle-cry, 
‘‘ Britain for the British,’ and develop our 
Empire on those lines, and not for the benefit 
of alien or international financiers. 


BUT WHO CAN BE OPTIMISTIC 
ENOUGH TO EXPECT SUCH A POLICY 
UNDER MR. BALDWIN, WHEN HE SUR- 


ROUNDS HIMSELF WITH MEN LIKE 
ANTHONY EDEN? 
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Plans for 


N November, 1932, the late Charles Diamond 
published an article on Bolshevism in the 
Catholic Herald in which he said: ‘‘ The 

friends who have made of Russia a Hell know 
exactly what they want and lay their plans on 
scientific lines in order to get it. They are at 
work all over the world, preaching, organising, 
plotting, and, instead of increasing horror or even 
alarm at the progress of this organisation, there 
still remain nations who are willing to trade with 
the monster and make profit even out of its most 
bestial developments . . . with the policy of such 
nations we have nothing to do.” 


And now in October, 1936, we have to acknow- 
ledge that we have ourselves adopted these policies. 
We have traded with Soviet Russia, we have 
given her credit, we have signed agreements with 
Stalin, we have been imposed upon, hoodwinked 
and beguiled by the Soviet Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs, Litvinoff; we have allowed this monster 
of duplicity and intrigue to come to our shores, 
we have allowed our Royal Family to be insulted 
by his presence at the late King’s funeral, we have 
allowed him to involve us in a bitter quarrel with 
Italy, the best friend we ever had ; we have 
allowed him to dictate to us in Geneva, to outwit 
and beguile our egregious and inadequate Foreign 
Secretary, to IMPOSE UPON US THE 
IGNOMINY AND OPPROBRIUM OF BEING 
ASSOCIATED WITH A CRIMINAL WHOSE 
RECORD IS ONLY TOO WELL KNOWN 
IN EUROPE. 


THE MISCHIEF-MAKER 


Litvinoff’s latest proposal that the British and 
French Fleets should blockade the sea ports of 
Portugal is but another proof of his determination 
to stir up further trouble in Europe and embroil 
England in a war with the great Fascist States. 
Russia has all the time been breaking the rules of 
the non-intervention Pact, and, though her 
endeavours to foist her own crimes on Germany 
and Italy have not met with the success she ex- 
pected, Litvinoff has not yet given up hope of 
making more mischief, and his agents are busy 
in England. FOMENTING HATRED AND 
FEAR OF FASCISM AND FILLING 
PEOPLE’S MINDS WITH LIES AND 
PERVERSIONS OF THE TRUE FACTS. 


MERIEL BUCHANAN 


The advance on Madrid, and the prospect of the 
surrender of the capital, which will virtually make 
General Franco victorious, will not, however, mean 
the end of hostilities nor the end of controversy 
and heated feelings in England. The attitude 
taken up by the Labour Party Conference in Edin- 
burgh, the continual shrieking of the Socialist 
Press regarding the rights of the Spanish 
Workers, the mass of false propaganda flooding 
the country, will not cease with the fall of Madrid ; 
rather, one is afraid, it may be intensified. 


Two INTERVIEWS 


Even the writers of Society gossip seem to have 


‘been enlisted on the side of the Spanish Com- 


munist Government, for in the Sunday Graphic 
of October llth Mr. Graves interposes his usual 
description of Gala First Nights and Charity Balls 
with a conversation which he had with Mr. Rupert 
Belville, recently returned from Spain. Mr. Graves 
describes how Mr. Belville was ordered to take 
part in a firing squad detailed to execute some 
Communist prisoners, and lays great stress on the 
fact that the prisoners were not killed outright but 
had to be finished off by the sergeant with a pistol. 
He does not, however, mention that the prisoners 
were snipers who had just killed six of the anti- 
Red soldiers, nor does he breathe a word of the 
horrors which Mr. Belville saw done by the Reds 
and which were recorded in another interview in 
the Sunday Dispatch. 


IF THIS EXTRAORDINARY ONE- 
SIDED PARTIALITY WERE CONFINED 
TO MR. GRAVES IT WOULD HAVE 
VERY LITTLE IMPORTANCE, BUT UN- 
FORTUNATELY IT IS SHARED BY 
OTHERS WHOSE OPINION CARRIES 
MORE WEIGHT. The misapprehension under 
which a larger part of the public labour should 
once and for all be cleared up and the true facts 
should be given a prominence which would make 
further misunderstanding impossible. It should 
be made clear, for example, that the Popular Front 
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Patriot troops cautiously advancing up a street in Santa Cruz de Retamar. They cover the windows of the houses 
with their rifles while the interiors are searched for Red snipers. 


Government in Spain was not unanimously elected 
by the people, but actually only gained a minority 
of votes. A further point which should be empha- 
sised is that the burning of churches, the massacre 
of nuns and priests, and the murder of civilians 
had begun long before the rising of General 
Franco. It is therefore entirely incorrect to argue 
that the acts of cruelty and barbarity perpetrated 
by the Reds are retaliations for the executions 
carried out by the armies of the Right. 


People have never sufficiently understood the 
part Moscow has played (and is playing) in Spain. 
One hears a great deal of discussion regarding the 
danger to England of a new Fascist State in the 
Mediterranean, whereas the danger of a new Com- 
munist State working in direct sympathy with 
Soviet Russia is hardly ever mentioned, and yet 
how great a menace such a State would be to our 
present civilisation! 


‘‘The Russian Workers,”’ Stalin said in a recent 
message to the Central Committee of the Spanish 
Communist Party, ‘‘ realise that the liberation of 
Spain from the oppression of Fascist reaction 


is not a private affair of Spaniards but the common 
cause of all advanced and progressive mankind.” 


During the last few days there have been mass 
meetings in Moscow calling for armed intervention 
in Spain. It is conceivable that Russia may soon 
throw aside all pretence and subterfuge and go to 
the assistance of her Red comrades, in which case 
the French Communist Party would no doubt force 
Monsieur Blum’s hand and follow suit. 


IN SUCH A CASE LITVINOFF WILL 
NOT REMAIN IDLE BUT WILL CON- 
COCT SOME DEVILISH PLOT TO DRAW 
ENGLAND IN. The record of his machinations 
during the last few years and the mischief which 
he has consistently been making in Europe should 
warn us that he is capable of anything. 


Hitler’s refusal to take part in any conference 
attended by delegates of the Soviet and the out- 
spoken courage of the heroic young King of the 
Belgians should be an example to us, and should 
give us strength to break the ignoble bonds which 
bind us to a country and its tools which are repre- 
sentative of murder, sedition and all that is foul, 
filthy and furtive. 
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Delays Naval Training 


By Periscope 


NEW scheme for the training of junior 
officers for the Roval Navy has recently 


been announced. This scheme, by the cur- © 


tailing of courses of training, aims at making 
officers available for service in the Fleet earlier 
than would normally be the case. The result will, 
of course, be that in a few months time there will 
be many more officers on the active list of the 
Navy than there are to-day. 

It seems strange that the Admiralty should be 
thus straining to increase the officer list of the 
Navv only a few years after the ‘‘ axeing ”’ policy 
wrought wholesale slaughter among promising 
careers. Now that there is need for more officers 
the Admiraltv has cause to regret the loss of all 
those officers who were placed on the retired list 
‘“at their own request,’’ and a number of bitter 
complaints have been levelled at the British 
Governments who, blinded bv the ideal of 
universal disarmament, insisted upon retrenchment 
to the point of criminal folly. 

Mercifullv, the question of officering the new 
ships can he fairly easilv solved. NOT SO THE 
MANNING OF THE FLEET. 


WHITEHALL FATALISTS 


A year ago a highly placed naval officer told me 
that it would be seven years before the manning 
situation of the Navy could be put right. That is 
six years from now. Are our enemies going to 
wait six years while we put our house in order? 

The tragic part of it is that this lapse of time 
before we can be up to strength so far as naval 
man power is concerned has come to he regarded 
in Whitehall as inevitable. Energetic steps to 
reduce the period are not being taken. The atti- 
tude seems to be that it is waste of energy to 
attempt what is accepted as impossible. 

WHY SHOULD IT BE REGARDED AS 
IMPOSSIRLE? WHAT DETERMINES THE 
DURATION OF THIS FATAL. PERIOD 
OF UNREADINESS? 

The whole thing is apparently based upon th 
theorv that it takes five years to produce a fully 
efficient seaman. That is under normal training 
conditions. There is no doubt that this training 
period could be reduced by making the training 
more intensive. But this, in turn, cannot be done 
with the existing training facilities. 

The Admiraltv and the Government are now 
paving for the dilatoriness in effecting an increase 
in the personnel of the Navy. Eighteen months 
ago the Government announced its intention to 
rearm. The decision must have been made some 
time before that momentous announcement was 
made public. Yet increases in the naval 
personnel were not made immediatelv. And when 
they were made thev were small hy comparison 
with requirements which could be clearlv foreseen. 

Moreover, it was realised that the existing train- 
ing establishments would not be able to cope with 


the large increase in entries which would soon be 
inevitable. And it was obvious that with all the 
defence services wanting men at the same moment, 
recruiting publicity would be required in order to 
ensure that sufficient enrolments would be made. 

What are the steps which have been taken? 
Examination of them will show that they are piti- 
fully inadequate to the task for which they were 
taken. 

Onlv a few weeks ago—nearly a year and a half 
after it became obvious to the merest layman that 
a large increase in recruits for the Navy would 
be necessary—a diminutive recruiting publicity 
department was brought into being at the 
Admiraltv. That department, in an enlarged 
form, should have begun operations eighteen 
months ago at least. Then it would now be reap- 
ing where it had sown. It is only by instilling 
the idea of naval service into bovs at school that 
recruits can be obtained. There is a gap of several 
months between the age at which a bov leaves 
school and the age at which he can apply for 
recruitment into the Navv. Unless the bov is 
persuaded before he leaves school that he wishes to 
join the Navv he will take other emplovment on 
leaving school and then, at the age of recruitment 
for the Navv, he is firmly established in employ- 
ment which he is reluctant to leave. Thus good 
material is lost because recruiting publicity was 
not started early enough. 


MORE MUDDLE 


A year ago it was realised that existing facilities 
for training men for the Royal Navy would have 
to be supplemented. It must have _ been 
realised before then, but the first indication 
to the public of the realisation was given 
a vear ago. It was stated that a number of 
additional training establishments were about to 
be set up. One, at St. Budeaux, was onlv a matter 
of reopening an establishment which had been 
closed down in the lean years. This came into 
operation within a few months. It was announced 
also that new establishments were to be opened at 
Sheerness and on the shores of the Firth of Forth. 

That announcement was made a year ago, yet 
the establishments are not yet pulling their weight 
in the task of training men for the Navy. 
AS A RESULT THE NAVAL BARRACKS 
AT THE MANNING PORTS, AND 
NOTABLY CHATHAM, ARE CHOKED 
WITH NEW ENTRIES. OFFICERS ARE 
OVERWORKED, AND TRAINING 
SUFFERS IN CONSEQUENCE. 

Both at Sheerness and on the Firth of Forth 
there were plenty of buildings in existence which 
were not used and which could have been converted 
easily and rapidly to give accommodation to 
recruits under training. On the Firth of Forth 
there was a choice of sites, On the north side of 
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the Firth was the great dockyard of Rosyth, 
the greater part of it disused. In this dockyard 
were buildings which could have been adapted 
with little delay and at little cost. On the south 
side of the Firth lies Port Edgar. This was a 
British destroyer base during the war and, by the 
time it was finally closed down in 1928, it boasted 
of excellent buildings, among which was a large 
gymnasium. Both Port Edgar and Rosyth had 
playing fields close at hand. 

For some unexplained reason the Admiralty 
decided upon Rosyth. But no money was voted 
for conversion of the buildings until the supple- 
mentary estimate for the Navy was presented on 
April 28th last. Then, although it was laid down 
in these same estimates that a sum of no less than 


Admiralty secured the ship to be used as an 
accommodation ship for training at Rosyth during 
the four years of bricklaying. But even so the 
Rosyth training establishment is not yet in 
operation. The Majestic is being ‘‘ adapted ’’ at 
Southampton at heaven knows what cost and at 
the price of further delay. 

Faced with these facts, who can rest assured 
that everything possible is being done to accelerate 
our progress towards security? 

The question of manning the Navy is even more 
serious that it seems at first sight. During the 
last few months a Cabinet Minister has been forced 
to admit that only six of our fifteen capital ships 
were ready for sea. Why? Three were in dock- 
yard hands undergoing refit or reconstruction, but 


The Admiralty work on the theory that it takes five years to make a seaman. “There is no doubt that this period 
could be reduced by making the training more intensive,” says “Periscope.” This picture shows the gun crew 
preparing for action stations on board H.M.S. Duncan. 


£750,000 would be required, a mere £1,000 was 
allocated to be spent before March 31st next year. 

It is an actual fact that the British Admiralty 
anticipate that the new training establishment 
ashore at Rosyth will be in full operation in four 
years time... . In other words, four years which 
should have been fully occupied in training are 
being used to give work to contractors and produce 
the means of training years hence. THUS ARE 
THE YEARS OF GRACE, IF THEY BE 
YEARS OF GRACE, FRITTERED AWAY. 

Fortunately for Whitehall, when the time came 
that awkward questions were being asked about 
the training of young men in Scotland for the 
Navy, the German built ex-Atlantic liner Majestic 
was going begging. Negotiations occupying 
precious months were entered into, and at last the 


the other four were reduced to propping up the 


dockyard wall simply because THERE WERE 
NO MEN TO MAN THEM. 

And the Admiralty have been forced to borrow 
against the future in this matter of man power for 
the fleet. A year ago men whose time had expired 
were asked to stay in the Service for a further three 
years. Fifteen hundred men decided to do so. 
The manning situation was helped a little—a very 
little way out of the hole. But this was only 
a temporary measure. In two years’ time these 
1,500 men will leave the Navy, and the need to fill 
their places will be superimposed upon the need 
for more men—more trained men. 

That cannot be done if the denizens of Whitehall 
are content to put their feet on their desks and say 
that it cannot be done. 
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THE EGYPTIAN BETRAYAL 


HE Baldwin-MacDonald Government has 
been so completely absorbed in recent times 
by its self-imposed task of lecturing and 

badgering, first Hitler, then Mussolini, then Hitler 
again, and of encouraging the formation of 
Popular Fronts in every European country that 
it has had no time in which to ponder on what to 
the British Empire is a far more vital problem, 
viz., its permanent relationship to Egypt. 


For a long while, Ministers were content to 
leave the handling of this problem to permanent 
officials, either in Downing Street or in Cairo. 
And these officials have so mishandled it as to 
reproduce in Egypt a situation not unlike that 
which the Government itself has produced in 
India, a situation characterised in either case by 
the desertion of our local friends and of the local 
forces of order—the Princes in India, the Crown 
in Egypt. 

As a result, the Baldwin-MacDonald Govern- 
ment and Mr. Anthony Eden have felt constrained 
to yield to the new Egyptian Popular Front, headed 
by our old enemy, the Wafd. They negotiated the 
surrender of our present position in Egypt under 
the pressure of something akin to war conditions, 
thanks to Mr. Eden’s ill-advised and disastrous 
squabble with Signor Mussolini over Abyssinia. 


The British negotiators of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Treaty signed in London on August 26th are 
deserving of impeachment, 


NO SAFEGUARDS 


For this Treaty incorporates the betrayal of — 


almost every conceivable British and Imperial 
interest. One of its very first articles provides for 
Egypt’s entry, with Great Britain acting as her 
sponsor, into the League of Nations. This 
is without any safeguarding clause, such as 
exists between Great Britain and her Overseas 
Dominions, which would preclude the Aeropagus 
of Genevan busybodies from interference in any 
controversy between London and Cairo. 


No; a body composed of twelve foreign nations 
—for it is not to be supposed that the occupant of 
the Dominions seat on the League Council would 
be permitted to arbitrate on such occasions !—is 
henceforth to adjudicate on any Anglo-Egyptian 
difference concerning either the application or the 
interpretation of the Treatv. The latter, indeed, 
specifically stipulates for this kind of adjudication 
in at least a half-dozen of its Articles. 


Now, of that wholly foreign bench or jury, how 
many are there who may be expected to nurse 


By “ Vigilans” 


feelings of the purest amity towards this country; 
how many who, on grounds of either self-interest 
or malice aforethought, will not welcome the oppor- 
tunity of indulging in a sly dig at British power and 
prestige, and of accentuating any note of discord 
in the proposed Anglo-Egyptian alliance? The 
duration of the Treaty on its present basis is fixed 
at twenty years; and in any revision which may be 
discussed either before or after that time limit, the 
twelve foreign arbitrators are to have the final say. 
In fact, at the close of the twenty-year period, the 
most vital link in our inter-Empire lines of over- 
seas communications is to be subject to their ruling. 
For it is once more the League Council on which 
will devolve the right to decide whether at that date 
Egypt is, or is not, fit to assume single-handed all 
responsibilities for the security of the Suez Canal. 

A foreign body, in other words, will decide 
whether or not all British troops, Air Forces and 
Naval forces shall be withdrawn from Egypt and 
the Canal zone, and the defence of that great inter- 
Empire waterway entrusted to the Army and Air 
Force of what is, after all, a foreign power. 
COULD THE BRITISH SURRENDER BE 
MORE COMPLETE? 


THE RETREAT 


Viewed from this angle, one can only hope that 
long before 1956 the fatuous mischief-making and 
war-making machinery of Geneva will have been 
swept away by a wave of sound national sentiment 
or realist derision. Meanwhile, we are to witness 
the withdrawal of our troops from Cairo, and of 
our Air Squadrons from Heliopolis, at so early 
a date that the British negotiators have not dared 
to mention it openly in the Treaty. But the 
Egyptians say: immediately after ratification. 


Our troops at Alexandria and our Air Squadrons 
at Aboukir are to enjoy a respite of eight years. 
But when they, too, have duly followed their com- 
rades of Cairo and Heliopolis into the canal zone, 
of what use to our warships in the Eastern 
Mediterranean will be the proposed Alexandria 
base, manned and gunned by an Egyptian garrison 
on'v? The humiliating extent to which our 10,000 
Army and 400 air pilots will be confined to that 
fever-stricken, shadowless and pleasureless desert 
zone mav be gauged by the following clause from 
Article 8, the central Article, of the Treaty: 
‘** Permission is not to be unreasonably withheld 
from the British military authorities to send parties 
of officers in civilian clothes to the western desert to 
study the ground and draw up tactical schemes.”’ 

WHAT A REVELATION OF THE RE- 
SPECT WHICH WILL HENCEFORTH BE 
SHOWN BY EGYPTIANS FOR THE 
UNIFORM OF THEIR COMPLACENT 
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desert. 


BRITISH ALLY! What a hint, too, of 
the facilities which the British military authori- 
ties in the Egypt of the new Treaty are to 
enjoy in the fullilment of their mission to defend 
Egypt’s security as well as the security of the 
Canal, e.g., on the Libyan frontier! For, 
strategically speaking, no distinction can be drawn 
between the defence of the Canal and that of 
Egypt’s frontiers. 


If the complete military evacuation of both Egypt 
and the Canal is to wait twenty years, the complete 
withdrawal of Great Britain from all responsibility 
for the lives and property of foreigners in Egypt, 
and of Britons, is to be transferred forthwith 
to the Egyptian Government. In connection with 
this stipulation the European Bureau of the 
Public Security Department is to be abolished 
straight away; the present British element in the 
City Police of Cairo and Alexandria to be pro- 
gressively but swiftly eliminated within a five-year 
period; whilst the British financial and judicial 
advisers may be pensioned off at any time by the 
Egyptian Government. 


WHAT WILL HAPPEN? 


Thereafter, should the Egyptian Government 
and police fail to fulfil their duty to protect the 
foreign colonies, what will happen? 


The Powers concerned will be tempted to act 
as they threatened to act twice during the last 
decade, when grave disorders broke out in Alexan- 
dria—that is, to land bluejackets and marines from 
their own warships to protect their nationals 
against mob violence and fanaticism. On these 
earlier occasions we were able to prevent such a 


Sir Philip Sassoon, under-Secretary of State for Air, visits 
No. 4 flying school at Abu Sueis, Egypt. Thanks to the Treaty, 
our 400 air pilots in Eeypt will eventually be pushed into 
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development, which might have had consequences 
gravely detrimental, not only to the independence 
of Egypt, but to our own security there. Next 
time, however, we shall be legally stopped by the 
Treaty from warning the foreign Powers to desist 
from such a course, since we ourselves shall have 
forfeited any claim to act as the local constable 
in an extreme emergency. 


AN INIQUITY 


Again, in regard to the Capitulations, no fair- 
minded Englishman would deny the force of the 
contention that the fiscal capitulations constitute 
not only an anachronism but an iniquity, insofar 
as they exempt prosperous foreign residents in 
Egypt from normal levels of taxation. But the 
case against the judicial capitulations is on a totally 
different footing. The limits of Consular juris- 
diction may have been so extensive as to lead to 
unquestionable abuses in some instances. But, 
on the whole, the mixed Courts on which Egypt is 
already represented might gradually, as she pro- 
gressed in Statehood, have been more strongly 
represented. 


But what foreigner, at the present date, or at so 
early a date as that envisaged in the Treaty for 
the abolition of even the mixed Courts, could with 
confidence entrust his material interests, and 
especially the lives of himself and his, to a purely 
Egyptian judiciary, the arbitrariness and venality 
of which are a by-word even in the corrupt Orient ? 
THAT IS, INDEED, A‘‘ CAPITULATION,” 
AND THE WORST AND MOST FATAL, BY 
GREAT BRITAIN TO THE WAFDIST 
MOB! 
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(Continued from last week) 


The Strategy and Tactics 


10. In the strategy of the Class War and in the 
militant activities of the Trade Unions the Strike 
is the most formidable weapon, provided it is con- 
stantly kept in mind that the purpose of a strike, 
like the function of the Trade Union, is not 
economic but political and revolutionary. In 
France, Comrade George Sorel and his school 
have evolved an elaborate revolutionary theory of 
the General Strike. 

11. The strike shall be carefully prepared in 
order that it may inflict the utmost possible damage 
in the shortest possible time. With that object in 
view, Trade Unions concentrate their efforts on 


organising strikes in every key industry, and 


especially in the Big Four Industries—Mining, 
Railway, Transport and Engineering. A strike 
of electrical engineers can plunge a large city in 
darkness. A strike of the Railwaymen or Trans- 
port Workers or of the Miners can paralyse the 
whole industrial life of the Community. 


MASTERS AND MEN 


12. The worker has to remember that in the rela- 
tions between the Trade Unions and the Masters, 
the Masters have ceased to be masters and that 
when it comes to a struggle the odds are against 
them. The workers are told that they have 
nothing to lose but their chains. On the contrary, 
the employer has everything to lose. Millions of 
money may be invested in his plant. Therefore, 
he has to carry on even at a loss. As the result 
of a strike the worker only forfeits a few days of 
wages, and the loss is often made good by doles, 
WHEREAS THE EMPLOYER MAY FIND 
HIS WHOLE BUSINESS RUINED AND 
THE ACCUMULATED SAVINGS OF A 
GENERATION DESTROYED. 

The worker is economically much more un- 
scrupulous—I only mean, of course, unscrupulous 
in his relations with his employer. He must be 
unscrupulous for political reasons. Under the 
competitive system, business is generally funda- 
mentally honest. The employer in relation to the 
consumer cannot afford to be dishonest. He has 
to supply the very best and cheapest article, or he 
would lose his custom. The worker, on the con- 
trary, instead of giving of his best, tends to give 
of his poorest, and acts more and more on the 
principle of ‘‘ca-canny.’’ His policy is to destroy 
the industries, much as it was the policy of his 
grandfathers to destroy the machinery and the 
plant. 

13. The worker must fealise that the political 
forces are working for him; he has behind him 
the power of the vote. He is supported by the 


of Bolshevism 


By Professor Charles Sarolea 


This week Professor Sarolea continues his 
summing up of the main principles of the new 
Socialist Strategy and Statecraft. “ The formulas 
of the new tyranny,” he says, ‘‘ are being worked 
out with inexorable logic and are applied with 
relentless cruelty.” 


might and majesty of the State. The employer 
not only surrenders voluntarily to the worker 50 
per cent. of the profit which he might legitimately 
claim, but in addition he often involuntarily has 
to surrender 60 or 70 per cent. of the remaining 
profits in taxation to the State. The taxes are 
voted and spent by one class. They are paid by 
another class)5 THE OLD PRINCIPLE OF 
TAXATION WITH REPRESENTATION 
HAS BECOME A DEAD LETTER. 

The more you examine the realities of the 
present economic and political situation, the more 
you are driven to accept the conclusion that in any 
labour contract it is no longer the worker who is 
the weaker party. Rather is he the stronger party. 
The worker may still be called the servant of the 
employer; in reality he is the master. And the 
mastery, as often happens, is rapidly degenerating 
into tyranny. 


VICTORY IN DEFEAT 


14. The Socialist must never be afraid that any 
strike can possibly fail. Ina well-organised strike 
the Revolutionist wins, whatever happens. He 
wins even when he seems to be defeated. Even an 
apparent defeat helps on the cause of labour. Even 
an unsuccessful strike makes industrial conditions 
worse, which is exactly what the Revolutionist de- 
sires in the interest of the Cause. For it helps to 
increase the numbers of the unemployed and the 
army of disorder. It strikes terror into the craven 
souls of the bourgeois class. It compels even a 
Conservative government to lay burdens upon 
itself by spending millions on the dole. 

15. Communism is making a systematic effort 
to capture the Socialist Press. For the pen is 
mightier than the sword. The Newspaper is more 
important than Parliament. The Writing Shop 
is more influential than the Talking Shop. 

In many Continental countries the extremist 
section has already obtained control over the Press. 
In Paris the Humanité, the famous paper of 
Jaurés, which once was the mouthpiece of 
moderate Socialism, has been captured by the 
Bolshevists. | Moderate Parliamentary Socialism 
in France is at present without an organ. IN 
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ARE RAPIDLY MOVING IN THE SAME 
EXTREMIST DIRECTION. 

The consequence, fraught with sinister possi- 
bilities, is that to-day almost everywhere the 
Socialist Press is much more ‘‘ advanced’ and 
more revolutionary than the Socialist representa- 
tion in Parliament. 

16. COMMUNISM IS TRYING DESPER- 
ATELY TO CAPTURE THE YOUTH 
OF THE SCHOOLS. They know that the 
earlier the boys and girls can be captured the 
better it will be for the cause, because the younger 
they are the more susceptible and more impression- 
able they are likely to be. The experience of 
Russia has amply proved that even boys and girls 
of thirteen or fourteen can be made into enthusias- 
tic and efficient propagandists. 

The Party try to establish in every school small 
revolutionary “‘ cells.’” They are organising com- 
panies of Communist Boy Scouts. Above all, they 
try to get at the boys through their teachers. The 
primary teacher can easily be made an essential 
part of the Socialist organisation. For he has the 
Trade Union habit. He almost inevitably tends 
to become class conscious. A considerable section 
has grievances which can be exploited. The teacher 
considers himself as an intellectual proletarian as 
compared with the secondary schoolmaster and the 
University Lecturer. 


CHRISTIANITY DENOUNCED 


17. The systematic destruction of the Church is 
an essential part of the Communist plan. Hence 
the importance of Sunday Schools. EVERY- 
WHERE COMMUNISM IS DENOUNCING 
CHRISTIANITY AS A REACTIONARY 
FORCE, AS THE MAIN OBSTACLE TO 
THE PROGRESS OF REVOLUTION. 

Wherever the Communists do not feel strong 
enough, they will try to win over the Church. 
They will easily succeed because they find an in- 
valuable ally in the muddle-headed and uneducated 
sentimental clergyman who is always inclined to 
confuse social and evangelical Cartstionhy with 
Christian Socialism. 

But wherever Communism is strong enough, the 
Extremists unmask their batteries. They declare 
a systematic war on religion. They spread the 
poisonous gas of their propaganda. They use 
every day of the week at every street corner and 
especially they use the Sabbath Day in their 
Sunday Schools in order to preach the Gospel 
according to Saint Marx. 

18. The Communist is trying to capture the 
Universities. Even if he cannot capture them he 
tries to leaven them, to neutralise and paralyse 
their opposition and thus to divide the forces of 
the enemy. All revolutions come from above. 
Even in Russia the University ‘‘ Intelligentsia °’ 
played a leading part in the catastrophe. 

The Communists enlist in the service of revolu- 
tion the illusions and dreams of youth. Every- 
where young intellectuals are becoming ‘“‘ heralds 
of revolt.” Even the leaders of literature have 
become everywhere allies in the struggle against 
capitalism. Anatole France and Romain Rolland 
in France, Bernard Shaw and Wells in Great 


Britain, Jack London and Upton Sinclair in 
America, lolstoy and Kropotkine in Russia. Even 
Conservative Oxford to-day is honeycombed with 
Socialism and Bolshevism. A few months ago, 
having been invited to lead in a Debate on Bolshe- 
vism, in the Oxford Union, 1 did not find one 
supporter. All the students and graduates were 
on the side of the Soviet. 

19. Communism is organising its own Labour 
Colleges, subsidised by the Trade Unions. It is 
not content with only leavening the Universities of 
the bourgeois class. For Communism, above all, 
needs ethcient leaders. And leaders are not only 
born, they have to be trained. 

20. The Communist Party is bound together by 
an iron discipline. Through discipline even the 
small Anglo-Indian army is controlling three hun- 
dred million Indian subjects, whereas without 
discipline even a mighty army is only an impotent 
mob. 

When the Bolshevists wanted to disintegrate the 
Tsarist Army, their first decree was that the 
officers should be elected by the soldiers. When 
they themselves started to organise the Red Army, 
their first decree was to give the Commanders 
power of life and death over the privates. 

Strict obedience is the rule of the Communist 
Forces. Soldiers and Subalterns obey the Military 
Commander, the Military Commander obeys the 
Political Commissar, the Political Commissar 
obeys the Executive of the Party, the Executive of 
the Party is controlled by a Decemvirate or 
a Triumvirate, which again is controlled by one 
supreme leader, a Dictator. 

21. Liberalism, democratic representation and 
decentralisation are the delusions of the sentimental 
Middle Class. Centralisation and Despotism is 
the ideal of Communism. In Class Warfare, unity 
of command, centralisation and despotism are the 
conditions of final victory. The Dictatorship of 
the Proletariat must be at the same time the 
Dictatorship over the Proletariat. 


THE FATAL BLOW 


22. The future will show how far this elaborate 
and consistent strategy has been successful. In 
order to form an opinion which shall be in accord- 
ance with the facts, we have to keep in mind two 
important considerations. 

' In the first place, our industrial society has 
become far more sensitive and far more vulnerable 
than the less complicated agricultural communities 
of the past. To inflict a fatal blow, it is only 
necessary to aim at the nerve centres. 

In the second place, even a partial success of 
Communism will achieve the desired end. To 
destroy the present order of socicty, no spectacular 
Napoleonic victory is needed. ‘The present order 
can be destroyed by a persistent undermining of 
the foundations of society as well as by daring 
guerrilla warfare. Capital can be driven out of the 
country. Industry and Trade can be slowly 
ruined. The Middle Classes can be taxed out of 
existence. Whether the bourgeois society dies in 
a violent convulsion or whether it dies of a linger- 
ing disease, the purpose of the Communist will be 
equally obtained. 
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AST week I proved that the British nation is 
.. nurtured by its leaders on a diet of lies. 
In this one paper where the truth may be 
boldly told, I frame the most terrible indictment of 
political history. 
I arraign the so-called ‘‘National’’ Government 
collectively and individually. 


GO INTO THE DOCK—YOU LIARS AND 


SHUFFLERS, YOU VAPID CAREERISTS, 

_ YOU JADED ELDERLY LAWYERS, YOU 
INEPT INHERITORS OF PARENTAL 
BUSINESSES, YOU PROFESSIONAL 
JACKS-IN-OFFICE. GO INTO THE DOCK 
—AND FACE THE CHARGE AND BE 
JUDGED BY RESULTS. 

With Democracy on your lips, you have 
cheated Democracy. With service to Britain 
on your lips, you have betrayed Britain to her 
enemies. In the name of Constitutionalism, you 
have destroyed and broken the Constitution. 


What is your record? 


The election of 1931 and the election of 1935 
both returned to the House of Commons an over- 
whelming Conservative majority. The will of the 
people was for Conservatism. THERE HAS 
BEEN NOTHING BUT A BETRAYAL OF 
CONSERVATISM FROM THE NATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT EVER SINCE.. 


Conservatism stands for Imperialism. 


RECORD OF FAILURE 


The National Government has flung away India 
and given away Egypt—vital to our Imperial 
survival—without mandate from the democracy 
and against the weight of votes cast at the polls. 
It has failed to govern Palestine. 


At Ottawa it might have bound the Empire in 
the strongest trade ties. That thwarted Conference 
has left Britain in such a position that our trade 
figures already threaten us with a return of the 
catastrophe of 1931. From nations like the Scan- 
dinavians we are importing more than we export, 
and they use their favourable balance to buy from 
our trade rivals. 


HERE IS A TWOFOLD BETRAYAL—A 
BETRAYAL OF DEMOCRACY AND A 
BETRAYAL OF IMPERIALISM. 

In foreign affairs the National Government has 
chained us to Russia. 


IN THE DOC 


Eden, Simon, Baldwin, MacDon 


CONSERVATISM SET ITS FACE 
AGAINST ANY TRUCK WITH THE 
MURDERERS OF THE TSAR. IT CRIED 
ETERNAL OPPOSITION TO THE BLOODI- 
NESS OF BOLSHEVISM. 


But our National Government, fooled and 
hypnotised by Litvinoff, has estranged us from 
our old ally Italy, and has placed us in a false 
relation to Germany. 


Ramsay MacDonald, who called Britons to 
follow Russia into Bolshevism at the very moment 
when Britain was fighting for her life in the Great 
War, was the first Premier of the National Govern- 
ment and, shameful to say, still remains high in 
its councils. His tame collection of sycophants— 
the National Labour Party—has just made him the 
recipient of a vote of thanks for his great services. 


THE ROAD TO RUIN 


We know how great those services have been. 
His last frankly Labour Government brought us 
to the ruin of 1931, to economic distress and acute 
poverty and unemployment. His first National 
Government bound us hand and foot to Geneva 
and the stinking corpse of ‘‘ Collective Security.”’ 
Under his malign influence the present National 
Government has made us an unwilling party to the 
Franco-Soviet Pact, which makes Britain the 
supporter of all that Britons abhor. HIS 
FERVOUR FOR PACIFISM CAUSED US 
TO REMAIN UNARMED IN A WORLD 
RAPIDLY REARMING, AND A WORLD 
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THAT LOOKED WITH RAPACITY ON 
BRITAIN’S WEALTH AND WITH SCORN 
ON BRITAIN’S WEAKNESS. 


There are the great services of this egomaniacal 
friend of Bolshevism. Those are the things for 
which he has been oleaginously thanked by his 
lickspittlers and the self-seekers who find in 
National Labour a fount of honours and places. 


ldwin, MacDonald and Inskip. 


XUM 


HISTORICUS” 


We have set this man on a pedestal when our 
more sturdy fathers would have set him hanging 
from a lamp-post. We have incensed him with 
flattering words when our fathers would have im- 
peached him for failing in his trust—to keep 
Britain strong when he made her weak. 

But Baldwin, the Prime Minister, pretends at 
least to be a Conservative, although yoked with 
this Scottish unbeliever. What of him? 


UNDER BALDWIN, ANTHONY EDEN 
PLUNGED BRITAIN INTO THE DIREST 
IGNOMINY THAT SHE HAS SUFFERED 
SINCE THE LOSS OF HER AMERICAN 
COLONIES. 


If Eden owed his first Office to the patronage of 
the man who tried to draw Britain into Bolshevism, 
he owed his continuance in office to Baldwin. For 
the acts of an agent a principal is responsible. 
For the grim fatuity of Eden over the League of 
Nations and the Abyssinian imbroglio, Baldwin is 
to blame. 

What happened then ? 

Having kept Britain unarmed and weak, these 
blustering associates of the Russian Litvinoff (née 
Finkelstein) hectored and bullied an outraged 
Italy—and their bluff was called. 

ITALY WAS OUTRAGED BECAUSE 
TWICE A BRITISH GOVERNMENT HAD 
BROKEN ITS WORD, BECAUSE TWICE 
A PROMISE OF SUPPORT IN ABYS- 


SINIA HAD BEEN BROKEN. It did not occur 
to these marplots to implement those promises. 
They preferred to swing into Litvinoff’s diplo- 
matic train the mythical forces of Britain. And 
Mussolini knew that those forces were mythical. 
He exposed to the world that Britain no longer 
commanded the Mediterranean. 

Is it to be supposed that had Britain been strong 
or had her weakness not been so fatuously exposed 
by the Baldwin-Eden débacle Egypt and Palestine 
would be in the state in which they now are? Of 
course they would not. 


BY THE BETRAYAL OF BRITAIN’S 
DEFENCES, BY THE BLUNDERING OF 
FOREIGN POLICY, THE EMPIRE WAS 
TWICE HIT AND HURT. 


Why were Britain’s defences betrayed ? 


Two years before there was the first faint stir 
of activity Baldwin spoke of rearmament as our 
major problem—and did nothing. 

When the nation awoke to its need he gave to 
the Commons wholly fallacious figures about 
Britain's air strength. Those figures he was forced 
to withdraw. But for the misinformation, for the 
inefficiency or worse, nobody was compelled to 
resign, nobody was brought to book. 


Instead, an elderly lawyer, pitiably confessing - 


his own lack of competence, was appointed to co- 
ordinate defence. Was there no young man of 
affairs, acquainted with business contracts, versed 
in the technique of rapid production, and tem- 
peramently a quick mover, who could have taken 
in hand the vital work of repairing the gaps? It 
is not to heavy-sterned denizens of the Temple 


that the virile nations like Germany and Russia 


would commit the work of rearmament. 


LONDON UNDEFENDED 

MacDonald, Baldwin and Chamberlain were 
offered by the editor of this paper, Lady Houston, 
a sum sufficient to give aerial protection to 
London. They knew and admitted that London, 
the capital of the Empire, was utterly undefended 
by air—and they refused to protect it. The money 
was offered not once, but thrice, and thrice refused. 
Why? 

Why was the nation left so long unarmed, why 
when rearming began was it so ineptly and 
laggardly handled, why was monetary aid in the 
task refused, why has Premier Baldwin twice 
pledged himself not to countenance national 
service when it is known that without it we cannot 
man our defences adequately? THERE CAN 
ONLY BE TWO ANSWERS TO THIS RAIN 
OF QUESTIONS—EITHER THE GOVERN- 
MENT HAS BEEN UNFITTED FOR ITS 
WORK OR SOMEONE HAS WANTED TO 
KEEP BRITAIN WEAK. 


Whichever the answer be, the crime against the 
nation is ghastly. Whatever the cause, there has 
been a betrayal. 

To that betrayal the National Govern- 
ment individually and collectively is a party. 
| CHARGE THEM ALL WITH BEING 
TRAITORS TO THEIR DUTY FOR WHICH 
THEY ARE HEAVILY PAID. 
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RACING 


Cesarewitch Reflections 


By David Learmonth 


HE race for the Cesarewitch this year was 
one of the most exciting that there have been 
for some time. Some distance from home 

the ex-selling plater, Fet, was out in front and from 
there until the winning post was reached it was 
touch and go whether he would have sufficient 
speed to keep in front. 

He just managed to do so by a neck; but it is 
very doubtful if he would have done so had not 
Near Relation, who was travelling the faster of the 
two, swerved at the very end. He only deviated a 
fraction from a straight line, but it may have been 
sufficient to effect the issue. 

It seems likely anyhow that, had there been an 
extra fifty yards to go Near Relation would have 
won. But races are won at the winning post and 
not beyond it, so this cannot be made an excuse for 
Sir Alfred Butt’s horse. There is no suggestion 
that he was unlucky in running; so, though I have 
no doubt that those armchair critics who love to be 
wise after the event are saying that Perryman 
should have made his effort sooner, it is safer to 
assume that Fet won on his merits. At one 
moment Greynam looked as if he might win; but 
he could not act in the softer ground in the dip. He 
may not get the ground to his liking until next 
season. 

Question of Class 


Although Fet was quite a popular fancy and 
started fourth favourite at ten to one, many profes- 
sional judges would not have him at any price on 
the ground that he could not have class enough to 
win such a race. 

This reliance on ‘‘class,” a most tangible 
attribute, has led many people into trouble. I 
remember certain people said the same thing about 
Windsor Lad before the Derby, which seems 
laughable now. 

After all there is only one thing which a race- 
horse has to do to be a good one and that is to cover 
the distance between the start and the winning 
post faster than others. When a horse starts his 
career in lowly or comparatively lowly company 
some people seem unable to realise that it is pos- 
sible for him to improve to such an extent as to 
win an event of real importance, even though he 
wins every race in between which he is asked to 
win. 

Fet had showed himself a fine stayer and a real 
battler and, at the low weight he was set to carry in 
the Cesarewitch, I should have thought it was 
obvious he must hold a great chance. 

I must confess that I thought Near Relation each 
way a Safer bet. In fact the only thing against him, 
which I could see, was the fact that he had won the 
race last year. On past figures the odds against 
his winuing two years in succession were tremen- 
dous. Yet, sooner or later, these seemingly 
impossible feats are accomplished. Major Furlong 


could see no logical reason why Reynoldstown 
should not win the Grand National again last 
March ; but he could scarcely believe that the luck 
could hold two years running, especially in view of 
the records of the race. It will be remembered that 
it was just the luck which did hold and that, if Mr. 
Mildmay’s reins had not become unbuckled, 
Reynoldstown would have been beaten on his 
merits. 

The lesson of the Cesarewitch, which is an old 
one, is that it is little use looking beyond the true 
diehard stayers for the winner. Buckleigh, the 
‘*class’’ horse, was beaten because he could not 
stay the distance. This brings home the futility of 
of the expression ‘‘class’’ ; for surely no horse can 
be called a ‘‘class’’ one over distances which are 
more than he can manage. He will be inferior to 
other horses in these particular races and that will 
be the end of the story. 

Another lesson is that it is wise to pay attention 
to the sires of long distance candidates. Both the 
first and second in the Cesarewitch were got by 
Son-in-Law, Sir Abe Bailey’s great sire of stayers. 


French Horses 


I see the Jockey Club are turning their attention 
to the question of French horses which come over 
to England to race in small and moderate handi- 
caps. There has long been a certain amount of 
sickness in racing circles over this matter, as the 
general feeling has been that the handicappers 
have not on the whole given these French horses 
sufficient weight. 

Certainly their task has been difficult, as in many 
cases it has been almost impossible to appraise the 
form of these French horses correctly. Lord Rose- 
bery has, therefore, proposed that no French horse 
should be allowed to run in a handicap over here 
until its form has been exposed by three appear- 
ances in weight for age races. He proposes that an 
exception should be made in the case of handicaps 
worth a thousand pounds or more, so as not to 
prevent well-known French horses coming over to 
compete at Ascot or in such races as the Cam- 
bridgeshire. The Stewards have agreed to give 
the matter their attention at the Houghton meeting. 

It certainly seems that such a rule is necessary, 
though it might not be if handicappers stuck to 
their old principle of giving unknown horses top 
weight or near it. But here again they would be 
faced with a difficulty; because the French 
trainers, whose horses might, to their eyes, be 
fully exposed, would suffer from a grievance, and 
bad feeling might result. 

It is not only English owners but the public 
which suffers at present ; for the ordinary English 
racegoer is totally ignorant of French form and is 
likely to remain so unless an English book of 
French form is published. 
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A Black Marauder 


By Dan Russell 


HAT deep-dyed old villain the carrion crow 
sat in his tree-top and searched himself for 
fleas. But even though his beak was busy 

poking among his feathers his sharp old eyes kept 
a constant watch on the countryside around him. 
This wariness of his had given him a longer lease 
of life than most of the vermin which preyed upon 
the game in the preserves. It was almost uncanny, 
this sense of danger. Several times Keeper 
Elderkin had stalked the crow and had been pre- 
pared to swear that the bird had not viewed him 
but always, just as he was about to raise the gun, 
the old ruffian would give a derisive ‘‘ kraa, kraa,”’ 
and float away out of gunshot. 

| It was the same with poison. Strychnine had 
‘been put into the eyes of dead sheep, but though 
in the ordinary way sheep’s eyes were a meal 
which the crow loved, he had not even approached 


the poisoned ones. It seemed, indeed, as if some 


instinct or sixth sense protected the wicked old 
bird from all danger. So many escapes had he 
had, however, that of late he had grow a little 
careless, as if his long immunity had made him 
contemptuous of the wiles of man. 


The Quest for Food 


He soon tired of his search for fleas and cast 
about him to see if anything edible was in sight. 
There was nothing, so he took wing and flew 
slowly over the woods to the meadows beyond. 
Several young rabbits, fat and stupid, were feeding 
under the hedges. The crow cocked a malicious 
eye at them and selected his victim. He turned 
and flew down the other side of the hedge and 
then when he was opposite to his victim he hurled 
himself over the sprays of hawthorn and descended 
on his prey. 

That luckless young rabbit was aware of a 
shadow by the hedge top and the next instant his 


skull was split by a tremendous blow from the 
crow’s beak. The bird hooked out the rabbit’s 
eyes and then proceeded to tear the animal to 
pieces and eat it. He did not eat much, however, 
for he liked to vary his diet. He tore a few strips 
of flesh from the neck, folding the skin back like 
a glove, then he left the carcase under the hedge. 

He flew back to his tree top to think out more 
villainy. His flight was peculiar. So slow and 
leisurely were his wingbeats that they gave the 
impression that he flew very slowly, but in reality 
he was travelling at a great speed. On his way 


_ back he spied the keeper standing in a corner and 


XUM 


swerved away with a mocking cry. Little did he 
know that retribution for his many crimes would 
soon overtake him. 

Back in that tall tree top which gave him such 
an excelle:: view, he meditated upon what he 
should do next. There was a certain patch of 
ground not far away where someone had an allot- 
ment. On this allotment was a chicken run and 


in that run were many baby chicks, good eating 
for a lazy crow. He had been there twice before 
and supped well and now he thought about going 
again. There could not be much danger he 
thought, for the land was open and he could easily 
see whether anyone was lurking under the hedge. 
A nice chick would settle well on top of the rabbit. 

And this was where he made his great mistake, 
for that allotment belonged to a certain old man 
named Ephraim Small who was a very dangerous 
man to upset and who, moreover, happened to 
know a very effective, though illegal, method of 
dealing with marauding crows, a method which 
though so certain, is so cruel that the law has 
forbidden it. But the law never bothered old 
Ephraim much, so he made his own peculiar pre- 
parations to receive the crow if he paid another 
visit to the chicken run. 

The crow flew on over the quiet country, his 
wicked old heart rejoicing in the feast which would 
soon be his. He arrived near the allotment and 
perched in a tree to survey the land. Nothing 
was stirring save the fussy hens and their chirping 
chicks. For long the marauder sat in that tree 
top and gazed intently about. At last even he 
was Satisfied that no man lurked in ambush for 
him. He spread his wings to fly nearer. 


Retribution 


Some two hundred yards from the allotment 
was the broken off stump of a larch tree. It was 
about ten feet high and some six inches in 
diameter. To this pole the crow flew, for it is a 
peculiarity of the crows that they love to perch on 
a pole or mast. It is also noteworthy that they 
never seem to suspect any danger from perching 
on a pole. 

The crow closed his wings and dropped on to the 
pole for a final look round before making his 
pounce. But even as his feet touched the top of 
the stump something stirred beneath them and a 
gin closed round both his legs and broke them. 
The crow gave a frightened scream and flapped 
mightily, but he was securely held. The trap was 
held to the tree by eighteen inches of chain. For 
long the crow struggled in vain, his strength 
became less and less. He was frightened, but not 
in pain. The grip of the iron jaws had numbed 
his broken limbs. His flappings grew weaker 
and weaker and he hung head downwards at the 
length of the chain. Of his sufferings we had 
better not say too much. Heartless and wicked 
though he was, the pole trap was more devilish 
than anything he had ever done, 

For long he hung there until at last old 
Ephraim arrived to put him out of his misery. 
The old man grinned when he saw the trapped 
bird. ‘‘ Towt yerself clever, but I knowed I’d 
git ’ee,’’ he chuckled. He raised his stick and the 
crow’s troubles were over. 
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NEW BOOKS I CAN RECOMMEND 


Biographies and Poland of To-day 


By the Literary Critic 


R. E. F. BENSON, as his studies of Queen 
Victoria and King Edward VII have 
shown, is one of the ablest exponents of 

the modern manner in biography : the treatment of 
the subject from the human angle with particular 
emphasis on character and the studious avoidance 
of dull and unnecessary detail. 

And gifted with a vivacious style, a pungent wit, 
a well-stocked mind and sound judgment he has 
obviously special qualifications for making bio- 
graphy eminently readable. 


The ex-Kaiser and England 


That conclusion is reinforced by a perusal of 
his latest book, ‘‘ The Kaiser and English Rela- 
tions ’’ (Longmans, illustrated, 16s.), wherein we 
are given a piquant but just appreciation of the 
ex-Kaiser’s character as revealed mainly by his 
attitude to England and our own Royal House. 

As Mr. Benson rightly insists, the physical dis- 
ability from which Kaiser Wilhelm suffered from 
birth had its undoubted effects on the formation of 
his character. It produced inferiority complex 
that was responsible both for bombastic assertions 


Warner Allen 


joint-author of TRENT’S OWN CASE, 
now comes forward as detective-story- 
teller on his own. 


Times : 
‘«Mr. Allen’s easy style, his evident 
zest for humorous as well as com- 
plex psychological situations, and 
not least his discriminating taste in 
wine raise the story well above the 
commonplace. 


‘* Above all, let the reader attend to 
the psychology : its seeming weak- 
nesses are the real strength of the 


plot.”’ 


UNCOUNTED HOUR” 


‘is as good and as full of the un- 
expected as its title.’’—-Aberdeen Press. 


76 7/6 
Constable 


and for the ‘‘ panic fear that all the world was 
conspiring against him.” 

Perhaps, too, to the same cause might be traced 
that constant veering between a love and hatred 
of England, two conflicting emotions that Mr. 
Benson holds have ever been part of that human 
bundle of inconsistencies, the exile at Doorn. 


Poland of To-day 


Mr. Robert Machray, as readers of his articles 
in the Saturday Review are fully aware, is a writer 
of considerable authority on international politics. 

If there is one corner of the Continent he knows 
better than another, that is perhaps Poland, whose 
post-war emergence as a strong and independent 
Power under the wise and fearless leadership of 
his friend Pilsudski, naturally evoked his sym- 
pathies and induced him to write a book setting 
forth the full record of a truly remarkable achieve- 
ment. 

That book, ‘‘ Poland, 1914-1931,’’ has lost none 
of its interest and authority for the period it covers, 
but since it appeared there has been a radical 
change in the political aspect of Europe and in 
Poland itself there have been important develop- 
ments and happenings, not the least among them 
being the death of Marshal Pilsudski. 

Accordingly, Mr. Machray has felt it necessary 
to bring his story of modern Poland up-to-date, 
and for this purpose he has wisely decided on a 
new book which, since Pilsudski died only last 
year, he appropriately calls ‘‘ The Poland of 
Pilsudski ’? (Allen and Unwin, 15s.). 

Mr. Machray does not disguise his Polish 
sympathies, but he writes of Poland’s resurgence in 
no propagandist spirit. He is throughout very care- 
ful with his facts and his dispassionate and very 
accurate survey of Poland’s domestic and foreign 
policy year by year has the advantage of allowing 
his readers to follow, in their due consecutive 
order, the various steps taken in Poland’s march 
of progress. 

In short, a very valuable and informative book. 


Sixteenth Century Woman Pioneer 


One should be grateful for what Mr. Samuel 
Putnam calls his ‘‘ wanderings in the Renaissance 
Period,”’ for they have led him to correct in a de- 
lightful book some of Posterity’s misapprehensions 
regarding the actual character of Marguerite of 
Navarre, these misapprehensions being due 
largely, of course, to her authorship of the 
‘* Heptamoron,”’ a series of amorous tales com- 
posed for the amusement of that Casanova among 
Sovereigns, Francis I. 

Marguerite, as Mr. Putnam shows, was no 
wanton, but an enlightened humanist Princess, ‘‘a 
sort of pioneer type of the woman of the modern 
world.”’ 
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FACE THE SITUATION! 


By Robert Machray 


R. BALDWIN returned to Downing Street 
recently, and if it was not exactly a world- 
shaking event, it was one, we may be sure, 

despite some modest disclaimer that is pretty 
certain to come from him, which gave him intense 
personal gratification. When on October 14 the 
Cabinet resumed its meetings, he presided over 
it as the Leader of the ‘* National ’’ Government, 
and, whatever else was discussed on that occasion, 
the international situation and the rearmament of 
England must have chiefly occupied his attention. 
It is possible, but hardly likely, Baldwin being 
what he is, that he recallea now completely wrong 
he had been during the past two or three years 
with respect to both. 

Presumably inspired by what had taken place 
in the Cabinet, three Ministers delivered speeches 
on that same day, all of which dealt, to a greater 
or less extent, with those two subjects of over- 
riding importance, particularly when considered 
together, as they have to be. The speakers, how- 
ever, took good care not to dwell on the distressing 
and alarming facts and their implications that 
characterise the present position in foreign affairs. 


EDEN—AS USUAL 


In his favourite réle of the sayer of smooth 
things, notwithstanding his having had to eat his 
words over and over again, Eden had the hardi- 
hood to tell his hearers at Sheffield that ‘in 
certain directions there are even now signs of 
improvement in the international situation,’’ but 
he studiously refrained from indicating where 
those precious signs were to be seen, the truth 
being that, if visible at all, they are so slight and 
tenuous as not to be worth mentioning. 

Thankfully it must be recorded that a great deal 
less was heard in those three speeches of the 
League of Nations as the indispensable feature of 
British policy. There, at least, was an approach 
to sanity and reality. The impotence of the 
League, emphasised by what was occurring in 
Danzig on the very dav those speeches were 
uttered, has been so plain and palpable as to 
render it far from easy even for Eden to think that 
the Geneva Institution has any longer an appeal 
to the public. 

Few people in their senses can now believe that 
the rearmament of England is intended and de- 
signed to support and buttress up the shaking 
League. Our Anthony got so far in his speech as 
to say that in the world as it is to-day the 
‘ strengthening of our defences becomes not only 
a desirable objective but an imperative national 


duty.”” He talked in a verv different strain not 
so very long ago. Well, he has learnt some- 
thing! But not nearly enough, as was clear when 


he declared, ‘‘ Nothing is more certain that in any 
future war in Europe there will be no victor.” 


That statement of his is, it should be said, just 
another cliché, and should be thrown into the 
discard with that other to the effect that the next 
war will be the end of civilisation. Anyhow, it 
is a disheartening way to talk, and can but en- 
courage men such as ‘‘ good, old Lansbury ’’ who 
denounce armament of any kind whatsoever, and 
preach the defeatist gospel of tame surrender. 
They may well ask, however, what on earth good 
are armaments if universal ruin and desolation are 
to be the result of using them. But, as for there 
being no victor in the next war in Europe, does 
anybody suppose that that is the point of view of 
any of the great military autocrats abroad? 

To take one example: Can anyone imagine 
Signor Mussolini telling the Italian nation, before 
whose eyes he has held up the vision of a new 
Roman Empire, that there can be no such thing 
as a victor in the next European war. He knows 
that it would be extremely bad policy, and he 
turns all the thoughts of the Italians to victory. 
And, further, it is no use attempting to disguise 
the fact that it is war much more than peace that 
is stirring in the atmosphere in these days in which 
we live. And this is why England must be 
strong ; never have there been such strong armies 
on the Continent before, and they have their own 
eloquence. 

Europe crepitates with discord. Voices raised 
in anger shout at each other across every frontier, 
heedless apparently of consequences. Inflam- 
mable material goes on accumulating, and the race 
in armaments proceeds apace. Little heed is paid 
to the pacts of peace that were once supposed to 
ensure security and tranquillity, but are now seen 
to be practically worthless. The prospect of a 
conference of the five Locarno Powers grows daily 
dimmer and dimmer, as therefore does that of the 
general settlement cherished by our wretched 
Government. The action of Belgium is most sig- 
nificant, and should be carefully noted as evidence 
of the national, and not of the international spirit. 


RHEUMATOID ARTHRITIS 


Chronic Rheumatism, Gout, Lumbago, Sciatica, Neuritis and Kindred Ills 


OVER 5,000 DOCTORS SUPPORT PROVED REMEDY 
(Figures certified by Chartered Accountants) 

The continued success of the ‘‘ Curicones ” treatment in the relief 
or cure of Rheumatic and Arthritic afflictions has won for this 
well-known remedy substantial medical support. 

In 1931, 300 doctors were recommending or i oe “Curicones.”’ 
The number has increased annually until this year, 1936, 5.037 
doctors are_prescribing or recommending “ Curicones”’ in daily 
practice. (The figures given are vouched for by a well-known firm 
of Chartered Accountants.) 

“ Cnricones are easily swallowed and canse no interrantion of 
the daily routine. They contain a scientific blend of elements 
approved by British Pharmaceutical Authorities. These elements 
round, dissolve and expel the uric acid crystals, and reduce the 
quantity of acid a the blood to the healthy normal—some 3 

milligrams per 1 

he medical auseart accorded ‘‘ Curicones,”” and the results they 
have achieved, suggest they warrant the investication of sufferers 
from Rhenmatoid Arthritis, Chronic Rheumatism. Gout, Lumbaco, 
oo Neuritis, Synovitis, Fibrositis, Swollen Joints and Kindred 
ills 

“Curicones”’ are obtainable from all Chemists. 


Sole Manufacturers: STEPHEN MATTHEWS & CO., LTD. 
Manufacturing Chemists, 19/21, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4, 
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We invite our readers 
to write to us express- 
ing their views on 
matters of current 
interest :: 3: 


Correspondents who wish their letters published in the following issue are requested to arrange for them to reach us 
as early as possible. 


We Must Have Conscription 


DEAR MaADAM,— 


We have been told at Margate, by a prominent member 
of the Conservative Party, that this country intends 
rearming with a view to defending itself; the only 
regrettable fact being it has left this decision much too 
late. 


The late Lord Roberts went up and down the country 
warning it of the impending World War. He was 
denounced by so-called statesmen as a lunatic. 


To-day we hear a lot about physical fitness. The only 
way to get organised physical fitness is by a compulsory 
national effort. I would, therefore, ask, does any serious 
minded person really believe that after appeals to 
the country able-bodied men of suitable age will flock to 
the gymnasiums ? 


The Regular and Territorial Armies, we are told by the 
responsible minister, are very seriously under-strength ; 
yet where are the recruits? I would be willing to bet 
that no politician of any party has the moral courage of 
the late Lord Roberts to stand up in the House of 
Commons and tell the country that a form of conscription 
is urgently wanted in this country, for fear of losing his 
seat. 


I would add that I am a rank and file Trade Unionist 
(not a paid official), and personally believe that a form of 
compulsory service would be the finest antidote to Com- 
munism, as well as improving the general physique of 
the population under an organised system. 

A lot of the half-bred aliens at present resident in this 
country would not remain here five minutes if compulsory 
service were in existence. 

B. Rose. 
78, Granville Road, S.W.18. 


The Scandal of the Bishops 
DEAR LADY Hovuston,— 


May I say that every Catholic, and I sincerely hope all 
normal-minded Christian men and women of other 
denominations, owe you a deep debt of gratitude for the 
clear and splendid attitude of the Saturday Review to the 
Spanish Civil War. 


Our ten millions to Russia needs some explaining to 
the man in the street. But after all, the Press and 
politicians were ever suspect. Byt the care of the 
Anglican episcopate is a very different kettle of fish. To 
normal people to whom murder, torture, rape and 
blasphemy are abominable crimes against God and man, 
the bishops’ conduct is inexcusable. 


The attitude of the Protestant Bishops in general by 
their criminal silence and in the case of the Archbishop 
of York and the Bishop of Winchester in particular, by 
their deplorable utterances, suggest that either they never 
read anything except parish magazines or that their 
calling has dispossessed them of normal masculine 
reactions to Satanism and abominations. 


No wonder the Bishop of Durham advocates dis- 
establishment. I have hitherto believed the welfare of 
Christianity, even of Catholic Christianity, was the con- 
cern of Protestant Bishops. I believe so no longer, and 
I thank God I am spared the humiliations of being a 
member of their Communion. 


A Scort-Gatry. 
The Savage Club, 
1, Carlton House Terrace, W. 


The Bishops and Spain 


SIR,—The insufferably mean attitude of the Anglican 
episcopate to the anti-Christian Red outrages in Spain, 
is contemptible. 


Not one Bishop, up to date, has come forward manfully, 
without reserve, and denounced this wickedness as 
Satanic. Not one has, publicly, made the cause of his 
martyred fellow Christians in Spain his own. Where is 
their boasted Christian brotherhood, where indeed their 
common decency ? 


Possibly in their insular and petty ignorance some of 
our Bishops regard Roman Catholics as only an inferior 
brand of Christians whose extermination would not much 
matter ! 


During the Italo-Abyssinian War, we grew weary of 
the thunderings of these gentlemen against Signor 
Mussolini, and they cried aloud to the League as did the 
priests of old to Baal. Now, in a far worse case, like the 
Pharisee, they pass by on the other side. 


If the reason for this base betrayal of Spanish Catholics 
is not odium theologicum, it can only be put down to 
an unworthy fear of offending our Socialists, and a desire 
to keep well in with the Labour Party lest it should come 
into office. 


There are many Englishmen who are becoming whole- 
heartedly disgusted with the Anglican Bishops who have 
been weighed in the balance and found wanting. 

All honour to the Saturday Review for allowing this 
scandal to be ventilated in its columns. 


SOLICITOR AND Civil SERVANT. 
Beckenham. 


The Holborn Thoroughfares 


DEAR MADAM,— 


Your contributor, Mr. Sefton Cummings, in his article 
‘‘ Road Engineers’ Problems,’’ in your issue of the 10th 
October, says : 


‘* Gone are the old days when a gang of men shovelled 
gravel or flints on to the highway, raked them over, and 
left it for the traffic itself to roll them in.” 


These out-of-date methods, however, are still in opera- 
tion in the Metropolitan Borough of Holborn. Last 
month the Holborn Borough Council performed its annual 
crazy trick of scattering upon the surface of the road in 
High Holborn, millions of small stones. These stones 
drift all over the pavements, so that shopkeepers may be 
seen each morning busily engaged in sweeping the stones 
back into the road. During the day the stones blow back 
on to the pavements. Also, the stones are slowly crushed 
into small particles and fine dust which fill the air and 
get into one’s eyes with painful and dangerous results. 
Until the gradual crushing by the traffic and absorption 
of the stones into the road is accomplished, walking along 
High Holborn is a danger and a misery. 


One can scarcely imagine a more primitive and out- 
of-date method of repairing the road than by scattering 
cart loads of tiny stones helter-ske'ter upon it, and during 
the period of this annual infliction it is a relief to pass 
from medizeval Holborn to the areas controlled by more 
modern municipalities. 


HERBERT BRYAN. 
46, Bedford Row, London, W.C.1. 
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Insulting the 


MADAM,— 


A police constable at Bow Street described how he took 
away from the defendant a Union Jack “‘ lest it should 
cause damage,’’ during the Fascist-Communist clashes on 
Sunday, 4th October, in the East End of London. 

Such an act is deplorable and illustrates the depths of 
political degradation due to Bolshevist subsidised pro- 
paganda, into which the East End of London, with its 
hordes of undesirable aliens, is plunged. 

Presumably, if it had been the Soviet emblem, a red 
flag with the hammer and sickle, it would have passed 
muster and not have been confiscated, and not likely to 
cause damage.” 


Apparently the constable is instructed by the 
authorities that the display of the Union Jack is likely to 
cause a riot in the East End and the National Emblem, 
triumphant at Trafalgar and many other sea victories is 
treated with contempt, suppressed and confiscated ! 

‘What is the flag of England? Ye have but my 
breath to dare. Ye have but my waves to conquer. Go 
forth for it is there.” 


What would Kipling have said about the insult to our 
National Flag ? 
Jack Tar. 
Guildford, Surrey. 


Red Literature in Schools 


SIR,—Will yon allow me to call attention to a letter 
which has recently appeared in one of our great London 
dailies? It was signed ‘* School Librarian,’’ and was in 
answer to a letter by a previous correspondent who had 
spoken of Communist literature in School Libraries! 


It is all very fine to say that School Libraries should 
represent on their book-shelves all shades of political 
thought. But to indoctrinate boys with Communism— 
and we know pretty well what Communism stands for— 
is little short of acrime. ‘‘ School Librarian ” complains 
that there are hardly any valuable books available on 
Conservatism, and that is why (to use his words) “‘ the 
ablest and most vigorous minds of to-day ”’ are attracted 
by Communist ideas. 

This is not altogether true, though it is true that Con- 
servative propagandist literature is nothing like what 
it might and should be. But as long as we have such a 
volume as Prof. Hearnshaw’s on the principles of Con- 
servatism, we have little to grumble at. 

The point is this! Do School Librarians make room 
for this admirable work ? 


E. H. BLaKEney. 
Winchester. 


Communism in Schools 


SIR,—In his article, ‘‘ The Devil’s Kindergarten,’”’ by 
Rev. Francis Woodlock, in your issue of October 10th, 
the writer states ‘‘ that he once asked for information as 
to the number of these schools and of the children 
attending them, but got little authentic information.” 

Both he and many of your readers may be pained to 
learn that there are not less than 104 and probably moré 
in England, particularly in northern districts. I have a 
map in my possession which would open the eyes of 
even the most callous and indifferent. 

Many Non-conformist Churches are now hotbeds of 
Communism, and what was once a stronghold of religious 
Christianity in London, is now one of the Headquarters. 


Union Jack 


Seventy per cent. of our Council School Teachers are 
out and out Communists and lose no opportunity of 
teaching their vile doctrines at every opportunity. 
England is asleep at present, but will suffer a rude 
awakening before long. 

ENGLISHMAN. 

25, Granville Park, S.E.18. 


Let Us Weld The Empire 


Lapy Hovuston,— 


Having travelled four times round the world and 
visited many cornets of the Empire, I write to say how 
heartily I agree with your policy of ‘‘ Empire first,” as 
followed by the Saturday Review. 

I fail to see why it is now necessary for us to support 
a defunct object like the League of Nations when our 
own possessions need all the sympathetic attention of 
our statesmen. 


V. C. BUCKLEY. 
London, S.W. 


Bolshevism in the B.B.C. 


SIR,—I must record my disgust and that of the over- 
whelming majority of my friends with the Bolshevist 
propaganda emanating from the B.B.C. at our expense. 

Since the Spanish patriots took up arms to defend their 
land from the rabble which the B.B.C. so frequently and 
lustily commends, there seems to be no end to this 
un-English propaganda. 

Sane people in this country are wondering what can 
be the reason for this, since the B.B.C. has always stood 
for what is beautiful in the arts. The one policy that 
strives to destroy all things beautiful and worth living 
for is now being unceasingly boosted by an organisation 
whose motto is ‘“‘ Nation shall speak unto nation.” Can 
it be that the motto has been changed to ‘‘ ‘ Comrades ’ 
shall speak unto ‘ comrades’ ”’? 

For how long does the B.B.C. consider it would con- 
tinue to function if all these disgusted Englishmen 
decided to boycott the radio until it reverted to its 
original motto ? 


ANTHONY MAGUIRE. 
London, S.W.1. 


Germany and Italy Are Our Friends 


DEAR LaDy Hovuston,— 

Britain should at once make an alliance with Germany 
and Italy. They are bona fide nations, and want peace 
in Europe. 

To-day, Britons are well treated by every class in 
Germany when they visit that country, as they always 
were in former times. 

Italy has for long been the friend of the British, as we 
have been of the Italians. 


Therefore, why trouble with a feeble League of Nations 
which has been proved to be an expensive luxury and to 
have caused a lot of trouble? I cannot have any faith in 
the suggested patching up of that institution. 

Wishing you even greater success in upholding right 
and putting the true facts before a wayward section of 
our people, many of whom do not know what to believe 
and are, therefore, apt to be led astray by the sayings 
and doings of a weak Government. 

REGINALD DE HEATON, 

Homefield House, Chiswick Mall, W.4. 
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The Paper for Patriots 


DEAR MADAM,— 

Quite by chance I was recently given a copy of your 
Review. You are indeed to be congratulated on your 
loyal endeavours, through its pages, for law and order. 

Truly is it ‘‘ written only for men and women who love 
their country.’”’ I sincerely hope it will reach the hands 
of all men to help them return that love and affection 
“for God, King and Country ” and under no pretext 
whatsoever to allow the Red Devil and his mob from 
Moscow to take up their abode in this, our land, our 
home and inheritance. 

G. THOos. WRIGHT. 

St. Lawrence, Feltham, Middlesex. 


Atheist Agitation 


Lapy Hovuston,— 

I very much appreciate your attacks on Communism, 
which threatens to tear civilisation up from its very 
roots, and sink humanity to a state of barbarism worse 
than that of the Dark Ages. 

It is an insidious disease that ought to have been fought 
resolutely at its inception. No doubt its rapid extension 
is largely due to decay of belief in a Hereafter, the result 
of anti-religious propaganda by people who find God and 
religious teaching very much in their way. 

There is, of course, much in life that needs rectification, 
and is likely to cause dissatisfaction; but things every 
year tend to improve, and, were it not for the efforts of 
fanatical, evil-minded agitators, there would nowhere be 
desire for extreme change. 

BOURNEMOUTH. 


A Disgusted New Zealander 


SIR,—Four years ago in Germany, entertainment 
depended upon flagrant sexuality. Negroid-Jewish 
exploitation of vice was rampant. At the same time, 
Nazis, passing Red barracks were shot down. 

I arrived in this country on Empire Day, 1933. I have 
discovered conditions prevailing here of which I had 
heard in New Zealand but refused to credit. Those con- 
ditions have become worse. 

A British army has been sent to Palestine to support 
the breaking of a British promise. Throughout the 
Mahommedan world the name of Britain is execrated. 
Political racketeers have outraged the memory of T. E. 
Lawrence and smirk upon his grave. 


Last week I attended a super-cinema in North London. 
There was a jazz band. While perpetrating ‘‘ Tiger 
Rag,” an animal in Gentile costume performed the most 
insulting impersonation of Herr Hitler I have yet 
witnessed. 

This is the climax to a summer season of the filthiest 
vaudeville acts I have seen on any stage in five countries. 

This cinema presents such vile cine-variety that several 
of my friends are afraid to take a lady into the place. 

To-night I listened to the B.B.C. news. The first item 
was the closing chapter of the most diabolically muddled 
air race in history. The second was an account of the 
surrender of free speech to sub-human hordes in the 
East End; and by the man who had the guts to stand 
up against the same scum in New South Wales during 
the terror of ‘‘ Lang’s Bashers.” 


What am I to believe of Britain ? 
STANLEY BROGDEN. 
42, Bessborough Road, 
Harrow, Middlesex. 


Food in Wartime 


MADAM,— 

Rearmament is important, but the most important of 
all is re-fooding, without which the other cannot exist. 
This matter is a big problem, but other countries have 
succeeded, so surely we can try. 


The amalgamation of flour millers has resulted in 
hundreds of country mills being scrapped or bought out 
after their owners and their employees have been in the 
trade for generations. Now these huge seaport mills 
cannot be protected, especially those on the East Coast, 
and might be closed in a night, when millions would be 
deprived of their daily bread. One wonders what they 
think of themselves. 


The only way of coming near security is for every town 
of any importance to have its own mills and granaries. 
These should be protected from dumping by the big 
millers in each district, in the same way as the latter 
expect to receive protection from dumping. 


The prices of English wheat should not be fixed by the 
millers. To give sixpence a stone for millable wheat of 
fine quality and then to charge about ninepence a stone 
for offals must be wrong. 


The elevator dust trade should be revived. Hundreds 
of tons of this rubbish used to come from the flour mills 
before the War. I know the Government asked them to 
make things spin out during the War, and even went so 
far as to tell men sweeping the quays to put back into 
the wheat the dust they usually threw overboard. One 
cannot hear of any of this stuff being sold as such now. 


As for other foods, we must at least see that all who 
work hard to grow it shall be paid for it. We could grow 
a super-abundance of potatoes, which can be safely stored. 
When the new crop comes in the surplus could be made 
into farina. Carrots should be grown plentifully, and 
sugar beet, the residue of which is good cattle food. All 
these crops give much employment. 


Rye should be grown where wheat cannot be cultivated. 
This would incidentally let the people have a change. 


RICHARD BAXTER. 
Lime Street, Hull. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


General Franco, apart from being a fine soldier, is 
deeply interested in social matters and is determined to 
provide better secular and religious education for the 
Spanish people. 


Wembley. CATHOLIC. 


* * 
* 


All serious and loyal citizens must realize the parlous 
state of our defence forces, particularly at this time when 
our first line troops are on active service in Palestine. 

Malton, Yorks. B. SCHOLLITT. 


* * 
* 


Was there ever a time when it was more necessary that 
all who are loyal to God, our beloved King, Country and 
Empire should come together in a great and solid com- 
bine for the common weal? Let us wake up to the fact 
that there are satanic influences of an appalling charac- 
ter both within and without the Empire. 

W. A. JORDAN. 


* * 
* 


There is the clearest evidence that the Duchess of 
Atholl has no comprehension of National Socialism 
either as a Spiritual resurgence or in its social or 
economic aspects. 


Ickford, Aylesbury. G. SETON-HUTCHISON. 


* * 
* 


Eden, the MacDonalds, and a few more know no law. 
They are a law unto themselves—for themselves. 
Coopers Road, Beckenham, 
Kent. ARTHUR IL. BATEMAN. 
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The “SATURDAY REVIEW” 
REGISTER OF 
SELECTED HOTELS 


LICENSED 
APEREELDY, = 


Tennis, golf, fishing, bowling. 


LEXANDRIA, —Albert 
Hotel. Bed., Rec., 2. Pens., 3 gns. 
Lun., 2/6; Din., 316. Loch Lomond. 


Hotel OU; Rec., 4. ens., 5 
gus. to 10 gns. teat Private. Fishing, 
shooting, riding, tennis. 


YLESBURY. — Bull’s Head Hotel, 
Market Square. Rec., 
Peus., 4 gns. Garden, golf, 

tennis, bowls, fishin 


AMBURGH, NORTHUMBERLAND.— 
Victoria Hotel. Rec., 3; Pens., 6 gns. 
Tennis, golf, shooting, fishing. 


ng .—Kensington Hotel, Bed. 
5. Pens., 4 gns.; 
Mon., 27/6. Golf, 10 mins., 2/6. 


LACKPOOL.—Grand Hotel. H. & C. 
Fully licensed. Billiards. Very mod. 


OURNE END, Bucks.—The Spade Oak 
Hotel. Bed., 2; Rec., 4 and bar. 
Pens., 5 to 7 gns. Tennis, oot, ber 


OWNESS-ON-WINDERMERE. — Rigg’s 
Crown Hotel. Pens., 5 gus. to 7 guns. 
Golf, 14 miles. Yachting, ishing 


RACKNELL, —Station Hotel. 
Bed., 7; Kec., 2. Peus., irom 34 to 4 
gus. W.., Sat. to Mon., 2 gns. Golf, nding. 


RIGHTON, SUSSEX.—Sixty-six Hotel.— 

Bed., 33; Kec., 5; Pens., from 44 gns. 

W.2., from 32/6. Golf, ‘9 courses in vicinity. 
Tennis, bathing, boating, polo, hunting. 


ROADSTAIRS, Kent. — Grand Hotel. 

Pens., from 5 gns. W.E. irom £1 per 

day. Lun., 4/6; Din., 6/6. Golf, tennis, 
bathing, dancing. 


URFORD, OXON.—The Lamb Hotel. 

Bed., 12; Rec., 3; Pens.. 4 gns. to 
5 gens. W.E., 15/- per day. Golf, trout 
fishing, riding, hunting. 


URY ST. Suffolk. 

Hotel. Bed., ; Rec., 2. Pens. 5 
W.£, 2 gns. ‘8/6; Din., 5/6. 
fishing, racing. 


ALLENDER, Perthshire. — Trossachs 

Hotel, Trossachs. Bed., 60/-. Pens., 

from 5 gns. Lun., 3/6;. Din., 6/-. Golf, 
fishing, tennis. 


W.E., 14/- to 17/6 per Go 

boating, tennis. 

Cc ARDIFF. — Park Hotel, i= Place. 
Bed., 115; Rec., 4. Pens., 7 W.E 

(Sat. Lun. to Mon. Breakfast), si6. Golf, 


LOVELLY. — New Inn, High on 
Bed., 30; Rec., 1. Pens., 6 to 6 gus. 
Golf, fishing, sea bathing. 


LYNDERWEN. — Pes Hotel, Maer- 
/ clochey. Pens., £2 10/-. Lun., 1/6; 
Din., 2/6. Golf, 12 miles away. 


— Ancaster Arms 
Hotel.’ Bed., 10; _ 3. Pens., £3 10/-. 
vee 12/- per day. Tennis, golf, fishing, 


ONISTON, ENGLISH LAKES. — The 
Waterhead Hotel. Pens. -. from £5 10/-. 
Golf, boating, putting green, tennis. 


Bed., 9; Annexe, 5. Pens., from 34 gus. 
W.E., from’ 36/-. Golf, fishing, tennis. 


Som. (border of Devon). 
Lion Hotel. Fens. 4 us. W.E., 12/6 
r day. Golf, 3 Fishing. riding, 
unting, tennis. 


the best. H. & C. in all bedroo 
Restaurant, managed by Prop. Phone: 


E*%° Cambs.—The Lamb Hotel. Bed., 20; 
. 5. Pens., 6 gns. W.E., £2 15/-. 
Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. ating. 


ALMOUTH, Cornwall. — 
House Hotel, Budock Vean. d. 
2. Pens., from 5 gns. to 8 om Gat 
boating. fishing, tennis. 


LASGOW, W.2.—Belhaven Hotel, 22 to 
26, Belhaven Terrace. 
6. Pens., from £3 5/-; Lun., 3/-; ° Din., Si 
Tennis, golf. 


LASGOW, C.2. — Grand Hotel, 560, 

Sauchiehall St., Charing 
ens., gns.; 

Tennis courts adjacent. Gail, 1/- per round. 


MALVERN, Worcestershire.— 
Royal Foley Hotel. . 32; Rec 
Pens., from 7 gns.; Ww. E.. 15/- to 
day. Golf, putting green 


Hotel. Bed., 25; Rec., 5. Pens., 4 to 
5 gns. W.E., 14/- te /-. per day. Tennis 
courts. Golf, swimming, ri bowling. 


Scotland. 
Royal Hotel, Bed os ; Rec., 3. Pens., 
from 3 W.E Golf, tennis, 
bowls. Tel. 164. Ges. Dodd, proprietor. 


Surrey.—Georgian Hotel. 
4. ens., 5 gns.; 
W.E., 35/- to 47/6. Tennis, golf. 


ERNE BAY.—Miramar Hotel, Beltings. 
ed.. 27; Rec., 2. Pens., from 4 
W.E., fr. 45/-.’ Golf. bowls, tennis, betting. 


LFRACOMBE, Devon. — Mount Hotel. 
4 Pens., from 3 gns. to 5 gns.; overlook- 
ing sea. All bedrooms with & C. Many 
with private bathrooms. Tennis. 


BOT AL CLARENCE Hotel, High Street. 
ec., 3. Pens., 4 gns. 
Be per day. Tennis, golf, fishing, boat- 
ipg, bathing. 


NVERARY Arms Hotel. Bed., 
Pen gns. W.E., 18/- per day. 
Lun., 3/6; Dis. 6/-. Golf, fishing, tennis. 


Bed English Lakes.—The Keswick 
Hotel 100; Rec., 5. Pens., 

gns.; 6 gns. a W.E., fr. 15/- per 
Golf, tennis, boating, bowls, fishing. 


IBWORTH. — The Rose and Crown, 
Kibworth, near Leicester. 
R.A.C., and B.F.S.S. appointed. 


L°S AWE, Argyll. — Loch oy Motel. 
ane Dalmally 6. Bed., 70; Rec 
Pens., 5 to 8 gns. acc. to a i 
golf, fishing, beatin. 


ONDON. — Barkston House Hotel, 1, 
Barkston W.5. Tel.: Fro. 
2259. Pens., to 3 


GORE Hts, 189, Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. 
«+ 36; .. 2 and cock bar. Pens., 
from 3} gns. 


GUILDFORD HOUSE HOTEL, 66/7, 
Guildford Street, W.C.1. _Tel.: Ter. 5530. 
Rec., 1. Pens., £2 10/-. Bridge. 


HOTEL STRATHCONA, 25 Lan- 
caster Gate, W.2._ Bed., 36; Rec., ‘Pens., 
34 to 44 gns. Table tennis. 


GHAFTESBUBY Hotel, Gt. St. Andrew 
Street, W.Cs. 2 mins. Leicester Sq. Tube. 
250 bedroo h. & c. water. ‘boom. bath, 
breakfast. 716; double, 18/6. 


THE PLAZA Hotel, &* Martin’s Street, 
Leicester Square, W.C.2. Bed., 100. Pens.. 
from W.E., £1/16/6.” Lan., 3/6: 


— Stotfield 
Hotel. Bed., 70; Rec., Pens., 4 = 
to mf E.. 36/- to Golf, fis 
bowling, te 


YNMOUTH, N. Devon. — Bevan’s Lyn 
Hotel. Bed., 48. Pens., from 4 to 6 

re. W.E., 26/-. Lun., 3/6 and 4/-; Din., 
6. Golf, hunting, fishing, tennis, dancing. 


ORTEHOE, N. Devon. — Chichester 
Arms Hotel. Bed., 6; Rec. 2. Pens., 
22 10/-. W.E., £1 7/-. Golf, bathing. 


EWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. — Central 
70 Hotel, 36/-. Golf. 
ens. Welle -. Golf, 


Rec., 3.. Pens., from 5 W.E., 
45/-. 5 hard courts. Golf 
EWTON STEWART, Wigtownshire.— 
Galloway Arms Hotel. led., 17; 
Rec., 5. Pens., £3 10/- to £4. Golf, fishing, 
bathing, bowling, tennis. 


ITON, Nr. Ventnor, 1L0.W. — Niton 
Undercliff Hotel. Bed., 
-E., from £2 Golf, 


Pens., from 5 gns. 
bathing, fishing, tennis. 


CKHAM, oo. — The Hautboy Hotel. 
Pens. W.E., £1 eh day. 
Lan., 4/6; ites, 1/9: 6/-. 


ADSTOW, Cornwall.—Commercial Hotel. 
Good fishing. good golf, rocks. Tel. : 
“ Cookson,” Padstow. 


AIGNTON, DEVON. — Radcliffe Hotel, 

Marine Drive. Bed.. 70; Rec., 3; Pens., 

from 4 gns., from 5 to 7 gns. desing season. 
W.E.. 15/- to 18/- per day. Golf, tennis. 


—Station Hotel. Bed., 
ens., from 4 gns.; 

from 24/-; "3/6; Tea, 1/6; Din., 6/-. 

Garden. 


ETERBOROUGH. — Saracen’s Head 

Hotel. Bed., 12; Rec., 2. 3} gns. 
W.E., 30/-; Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6. 
fishing, boating, horse- riding. 


LYMOUTH, Devon. — Central Hotel. 
Bed., 40; Rec., 3; Pens., 4 to 5 gns. 
Golf, tennis, bowls, sea and river fishing. 


ORTPATRICK, WIGTOWNSHIRE.— 

Portpatrick Hotel. Bed., 65. Pens., 

pen £5 weekly. Golf, boating, bathing, 
ennis. 


ICHMOND, Surrey. — Star & Garter 
Hotel.—Eagland’s historic, exquisite, 
romantic, social centre and Rendezvous. 


Tennis, 


IPON, Yorks. — Unicorn Hotel, Market 
Place. Bed., 22. Pens., £4 7/6. W.E., 
35/-. Golf, fishing, bowls, tennis, dancing. 


Rec., 5; _Pens., gne W.E. 

Lunch, 2/6; Dinner, 4/-. Golf. fishing, 
tennis, bowls. 


ALISBURY, Wilts. — Cathedral Hotel. 
Up-to-date. . & C. and radiators in 
bedrooms. Electric lift. ‘Phone: 


timer. 1. Pens., 84/-. 
Lun., 3/- and éolf. "Forderminster. 


Sateen Street Yorks. — Castle 
— Street. Bed., 38; Pens., £3/12/6. 
21/-. Golf, cricket, bowls, bathing. 


VEN HALL Hotel, Ravenscar. 
. 5; Din., 6/-. Golf, bowls, 
swimming, billiards, tennis, dancing. 


3. Pens o8¢ 
Ww. 3 days. Bathing, tennis, 
go 


OUTH UIST, Outer ye .—Lochbois- 


dale Hotel. 7. Pens., 
4 gns. "Golf. 5 free to guests; 


TOKE-ON-TRENT. — Victoria 
Victoria Square, Hanley. Bed., 
Rec., 1. Pens., £36/-. Lun., 2/-; Din., 3/6; 
Sup. acc. to requirements. Dn.. golf, tennis. 


ri Bed. 
Bcd and becakiast, 0/6; double. 


; Rec., 
14/-. Golf, trout fishing. 


Wigtownshire. — 
Head Hotel, Hanover Street. 

Pens., £3 10/-; Ww. E., 12/6 per ‘day. Golf. 
tennis, fishing, swi ‘ 


EIGNMOUTH, Devon. — Beach Hotel, 
H.R.A. Promenade. Excellent position. 
Moderate inclusive terms. Write for tariff. 


BwKeeeeet. Glos. — Royal Hop Pole 
otel. Bed., 45; Rec.. Pens., from 

5 to 64 Winter, 3 gns. Golf, fishing, 
boating, cricket, hockey. 


ORQUAY.—The Grand Hotel. Bed., 200; 

Rec., 3._ Tennis courts; golf, Stover 

G.C. (free). Hunting, squash courts, minia- 
ture putting course. 
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HOTELS—Continued 


PALM COURT Hotel, Sea Front. Bed., 
65; Rec.. 6. Pens., from 5 to 7 gns.; winter, 
4 ens. W.E.. fr. 45/-. Tennis, golf, bowls, 
yachting, fishing. 


Water, — Glenridge 

ed., Rec. and_ Bar. 
Pens., £4/15/6. W.E., Ane. Gar Went- 
worth and Sunningdale, 5/-. 


ALTON - ON - NAZE. —_Hotel Porto 
, Bello, Walton-on-Naze. English cater- 
ing, comfort and attention. 


ARWICK. — Lord_Leycester Hotel. 
Bed. 65: Rec., 5. Pens., from 4} gns. 
W.E., Sat. Mon., 33/-. olf, Leaming- 
ton, i} Rhy Tennis, 


— Rigg’s Windermere 


otel. Pens., 5 to 6 8. 
W.E., £2/8/6. Bed 3/6 daily. 


ARMOUTH. — Royal Hotel, 
Parade. Bed., 


Marine 
85. Pens., from £3/12,6. 
W.E., 25/-. Lun., "from 3/6; Din., from 4/6. 
“bowls, tennis, dancing. 


UNLICENSED 


LACKPOOL. — Empire Private Hotel. 
Facing Sea. Best part promenade. 
H. & C. all bedrooms. Lift to all floors. 


Roce EMOUTH. — Hotel Woodville, 14, 
Christchurch Road. 1st Class. Chef. 
Tennis, beach bungalow, garage, 45 cars. 


RIGG, Lincolnshire. — Lord ae 
Hotel. Pens., £3 10/-. Golf, 2 miles 
away, 2/6 per day, 7/6 per week; fishing. 


RIGHTON.—Glencoe Private Hotel, 112, 


Marine Parade. Facing Sea. Tele- 
phone: 434711. 


RIGHTON (HOVE)—NEW IMPERIAL 
HOTEL. First Avenue. 

sea and wns. omfortable ame 
hotel. LIFT. Central Heating, etc. Vita 
Sun Lounge. From 4 guineas. Special 
residential terms. 


RISTOL. — Cambridge House Hotel, 
Royal York Crescent, Clifton. Every 
comfort. Apply prop., L. V. Palmer. 


UDE, N. Cornwall. — The Balconies 

Private Hotel. Downs view. — Pens., 
4 gns. each per week. full board. Golf, 
boating, fishing, bathing, tennis. 


URNTISLAN Fifeshire.—Kingswood 
Hotel. Bed., 10; c., 2. Pens., from 

£3 10/-. W.E., oi Golf, bathing, bowls. 
HELMSFORD, ESSEX. — Ye Olde 


Rodney, Little Baddow; Pens., 3 gns.; 
W.E., from 27/6.  Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6. 
Golf, fishing. yachting, tennis. 


SPA. — Visit the Bays- 
hill Hotel, St. George’s Road. Central 
for Cotswold Tours and = amenities. 
Moderate. Pinkerton. Tel. : 2578. 


ome Hotel, Ltd. Pens., £3 13/6: 
hat £1 15/-. Lun., 8/-; Din., 5/-; Golf, 


AWLISH, S. Devon. — Sea View Hotel. 


ex. Cuisine, every comfort. W. 
Tariff. D. Bendall, 


ASTBOURNE. — Devonshire Court 
Hotel, Wilmin on Square. 
Pens., from 3 gns. from 10/6 per day. 
olf, tennis. inder garden. 


DINBURGH. — St. M Hotel, a. 
E Palmerston Place. 


Golf, 2/6. Fishing and Tennis in a 
bourhood. 


ALMOUTH, 8S. Cornwall. — Boscawen 

Private Hotel. Centre sea front, facing 

Falmouth Bay. Illustrated handbook gratis 
rom s. Proprs. ’Phone: 


PRIVATE Hotel. Cliff Road. 
. Pens., from 3 to 5 gns.; 
w E., Sat. to “Mon., 26/-. Tennis, 


ELIXSTOWE, SUFFOLK. — Bracan- 
dale Private Hotel, oes Front. Bed 
40; Rec., 3. Pens., 3 to 5 gns.; W.E., 
to'30/-. Golf, tennis, bowls, putting. 


ERNDOWN, Dorset.—The 
borne Ba Road. Bed., 11; Rec 

ns.; W.E.. 10/6 to ‘Wie daily. 

4/- (5/- Aug.-Sept). 


OLKESTONE. — Devonshire House 
Hotel. Est. 34 years. 
Central Heating. No extras. Tel. : 


OLKESTONE he ORANGE HOUSE 
Private Hotel, Castle Hill Avenue; 
mins. to Sea and. ate Cliff Hall. Excel- 
table. large but gversthins of 
the best”—3-4 gn fiuher 2 gns.—Prop., 
Miss ta of the “Olio Cookery Book. 


OATHLAND, Yorkshire.—Whitfield Pri- 
vate Hotel. ens., 3 to 4 
unch, 2/6 and 3/6; Dinner, 4/-. 

olf, 2 miles. Hunting, fishing. 


ASLEMERE, Surrey. Hatch 
—a Country House Hotel. 
Gas fires in bedrooms. ’Phone: 596. 


ASTINGS,. — Albany Hotel. Best posi- 
tion on the front. 120 rooms. Tele- 
phone: 761, 762. 


LFRACOMBE. — The Osborne Private 
Hotel, Wilder Road. Bed., 90; Pens., 


2} to 4} gns. W.E., 12/- per day. Golf, 
bowls. 


LFRACOMBE.—Candar Hotel. Sea front. 
80 bedrooms. Every modern comfort. 
Very moderate terms. rite for brochure. 


DILKUSA. — Grand Hotel. Sea Front. 
Cent. 110 Bed., all with H. & C. Five 
large lounges. Dancing. Billiards. 


IMPERIAL Hotel, Promenade, facing sea. 
Well known, Lift. Ballroom. Pens., 34 to 
5 gns. Write for Tariff. 


NVERNESS.—ARDLARICH PRIVATE 
HOTEL, CULDUTHEL ROAD. Tel.: 

693. Every comfort. Under perennal super- 
vision of the proprietress, Mrs. J. Macdonald. 


EAMINGTON SPA. — 

Hotel, Binswood Avenue. 

.. 2. Pens., 3 gns. Garden. est half 
mile away. Tennis, bowls, croquet. 


EA men, Bed., 33; Rec., 6. Pens., 3} 
4} 126 to 13/6 per day. 
Golf. billiards. 


EICESTER.—Grantham, 57 & 60, High- 
field Street. Pens., 3 gns.; W.E., 26/6. 
Lun., 2/6; Din.. 3/-. Golf, tennis. 


Grand, Hotel, St. Mary St. 


B ; Rec Pens., £3 10/-. Lun., 
2/6; 3 3/- 


LAN GOLLEN—Grapes Hotel. Stay here 
for Comfort. Fishing, golf. H. & C. 


OCH-SHIEL, ARGYLL. — Ardshealach 

Hotel, Acharacle. ant: 8; Rec., 2. 
Pens., 4 gns.; W.E., £1 10/-; Lun., 3/6; 
Din., 4/-. G. Golf, bathing. 


ONDON. — Alexandra Hotel (a quiet 

hotel), 21, 22 and 23, Bediord Place, 

London, W.C.1. Bed., 45; Rec., 3. Pens., 
3 to 4 gns.; Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6. 


ARLINGTON HOUSE Hotel, 1-3, Lex- 
Cromwell Road, 8. 
; Bed., Pens., from 2} to 5 gns. 


ARTILLERY MANSIONS Hotel. West- 
minster, S.W.1. ’Phone: Vic. 0867_& 2003. 

Pens. gens. to 8 guns. 


tONNINGTON HOTEL, Southampton 
Bow. near British Museum. 


260 
m, Bath and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast, 8/6. 


woe HOTEL, Upper Woburn Place, 

W.C.1. Near Euston and King’s Cross 
Stations. Accom Guests; Room, Bath 
and Table a’ Hote breakfast, 8/6. 


KENSINGTON PALACE MANSIONS 
pot. De Vere Gardens. Bed., 270; 
Rec., 3. Pens., from 5 gns.; W.E., 21/- per 
day. Social Club. “fackets. 


LADBROKE Hotel, Ladbroke Gardens, 
Kensington Park Road, W.1l. Bed., 60: 

c., 8  Pens., 24 to 3} gns. Garden. 
Tennis. 


etal. Lidlington Place, 
Mus, 8 3 gns. Lun., 
4 i/-; 2/6. Garden. 


W.2 5; Rec., 7. Pens., 


8. 5 gps. doubl 


NORFOLK. RESIDENTIAL Patel. 80/2, 
Gardens Square, W.2 Bays. 
1-2. . Ralph, prop. 


Hotel, Sydenham, S.E.%. 
30; Rec., 2; Pens., from 3 gns. W.E 
80/-. Golf, within 10 mins. Bil. 
liards. Ballroom. Tennis Courts. 


PALACE GATE HOTEL, Palace Gy 
Kensington, W.8. ed., 305 Rec. 
Pens., from 3} gns.; W.E., 


RAYMOND’S PRIVATE 
bridge Villas, Bayswater, W.1 
Rec., 3. Pens., from 2 gns. to 49/1078. 


STANLEY HOUSE Hotel. weenie 
cent, Kensington Park Road, W pyre hone: 
Park 1168. Bed., 30; Rec. 3. , from 
2} gns.; 4 gns. double. Tennis. 


SOMERS PAYING GUEST HOUSE, 55, 
Park Gardens, N.W.3. Tel.: Prim’ 
Bed 3; Rec., 1. Pens., from 3 gns. 


Hotel, 38, Bolton Gar. 
dens, S.W.5. 30. Pens.. from 2} gns, 


single; 5 gns. es. Billiards. 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL, Southampton 
Row, W.C.1. Tel.: Mus. 1400. Bed., 156; 
Rec., 5. Pens., 4 gns.; Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6. 


Hotel, College Road, Dul- 
wich, S.E.2 Bed., 14; Rec., 2. Pens., 3 
gns. Lun., 16; Din., 3/6. Golf, 2/6 per 
round. Garden, tennis, bridge, croquet. 


YNTON, No. Devon.—Waterloo House. 

Private Hotel. Bed., 16; Rec., 3; Pens. 
2 gns. to £2 10/-. Golf, 2 miles. Putting 
green, bowls, tennis. Centrally situated. 


ORTEHOE, N. Devon. — Hillside Pri- 
vate Cottage Hotel. Bed., Rec 
Pens., 2 to 3 gns.; W.E., 25/-. » 3/6, 
Tea, 1/6; Din., 4/6. ‘Golf, riding, tennis, 
drag hounds. 


EWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Regent Hotel, 
pt 55-59, Osborne Road. T., Jesmond 906. 
Bed., 36; Rec., 3. Single from'7/6. Garden. 


OSBORNE Jesmond Road, 

30; Rec., 3. Pens., £2/12/6; W.E.. 
Pea. 1/6. Golf, look, “tennis, ‘cricket. 
billiards. 


XFORD.—Castle Hotel. Bed., 16 


; Rec., 
3. Pens.. 3} gns.; W.E., £1 17/6: Lun.. 
2/-; Din., 


HILLACK, Hayle, Cornwall. — Riviere 
Hotel. Near sea; golf. * & C. water 
in all rooms. Recommended A.A 


Yorks—Riviera Private 
Hotel, St. Nicholas Cliff. Bed. 

Rec., 5. Pens., from £3 17/6; W.E.. Sat’ 
to Mon., from £1. Golf, tennis. 


HAFTESBURY, Dorset. Comme House 

Hotel. Pens., 4 to 7 ; W.E., 42/- 
to 57/-. Golf, private gy per day. 
Tennis, putting, billiards, hunting. 


HANKLIN, I1.0.W. — Cromdale Hotel, 

Keats Green. Bed., 14; Rec., 3. Pens.. 

from 34 gus. to 6 gns.; 12/- to 15)- 
per day. Golf, 2 miles. Tennis. 


OUTHSEA, HANTS.—Pendragon Hotel, 
Clarence Parade. Bed., 80; Rec.. 
Pens., 4 gns.; W.E., 12/6 per “day. 


quran. Glos. — Prospect House Hotel, 
KR Bulls Cross. Bed., 12; Rec., 1. Pens., 
3 to 34 gns. W.E.. 12/6 per day. Garden. 
Golf, riding. 


ENBY, — Cliffe nee. 25; 


Rec Pens., #} te W.E.. 
30 to gol "bathing. 


— Ashley Court Hotel, Abbey 
Road.—Bed., 30; Rec., 3; Pens., 3 gns.; 
W.E., 30/-. Bed. 1 mile. Garden. 


GLEN DEVON Hotel, St. Albay’ Road, 
Babbacom Rec., Pens., 2} 
to 3} gns. Garden, tennis, ‘golf, 


NETHWAY PRIVATE Hotel, Falkland 
Road. Bed Pens., from 3 gns. 
Golf, tennis, 


W.E., from 9/- per. day. 
fishing. 


Us Isle t Skye. my Hotel. Bed., 13; 
Lun., hot, 3/6; Din., "4/6. 
Golf, Hotel Senin fishing, good boating. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


of the INCOME TAX 
SERVICE BUREAU brings _relief.— 

ess: Sentinel House, 
"London, W.C.1 
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EMPIRE NEWS 


Hours, Wages and 
Markets 

By an Australian Correspondent 

AUSTRALIA has always prided 

herself on the standard of her 
industrial legislation, in which there 
can be no doubt that she leads the 
world. 

The worker of Australia, whether 
he is a white-collared clerk, an 
engine-driver or a carpenter, enjoys 
conditions and wage rates which are 
equalled in few countries and 
excelled in none. 

It is certainly no exaggeration to 
say that a wage-earner accustomed 
even to the industrial conditions of 
the United Kingdom, looks on 
Australia as a workman’s paradise. 

Yet there are times when one 
wonders if there is not a disposition 
in Australia to carry industrial 
emancipation to an extreme point. 

Lately, with the Geneva Inter- 
national Labour Convention looming 
ahead, certain interests in the 
Commonwealth have strongly revived 
the proposal for a 40-hour week. 

Happily, the Government has, 
with marked firmness, put its foot 
down on this plan. 

The kernel of the Government’s 
argument is that Australia cannot, 
while competing countries continue 
to observe the old standards, afford 
to take a step which would add 
noticeably to cost of production. 

The Commonwealth is not taking a 
reactionary stand on this matter. It 
is prepared to support a 40-hour week 
when its competitors do likewise— 
but not before. 

It is high time that Australians, 
as a nation, realised the very real 
economic danger into which the 
country might run by extravagant 
increases in wages and extravagant 
reductions in working hours. 

An examination of the most recent 
figures relating to hours and wages 
in Australian industry shows that the 
average working week totals from 44 
to 47 hours, the average weekly wage 
£4 2s. 

Even the basic wage, which is sub- 
ject to the addition of all manner of 
marginal payments, represents an 
average of £3 5s. a week—more than 
is earned by many highly-skilled 
British workers. 

Some conception of the improve- 
ment in the Australian worker’s lot 
during the last 30 years may be 
gathered from the fact that the first 
basic wage, fixed in 1907, was £2 2s. 
a week. 

An Australian must find his feel- 
ings somewhat mixed when he 
considers further proposals for 
improving labour conditions. 

On the one hand, he will feel a 
certain pride that his country, 
already leading the world in these 
matters, should possess the enter- 
prise to examine new betterment 
suggestions. 


On the other hand, he will experi- 
ence something at least of trepida- 
tion. For competition in the world 
markets grows ever more keen, and 
many of Australia’s rivals are 
countries in which labour is practi- 
cally conscripted under conditions 
and at wages which no British 
subject would care to accept. 

This question is not one _ for 
Australia alone. It concerns the 
whole Empire, which cannot survive if 
it is to lose valuable markets to 
foreign nations. 

The British Empire has for cen- 
turies led the world, and will no 
doubt continue to lead the world, in 
matters of industrial justice. 

But its component parts must make 
very sure that, in pursuing an ideal, 
they do not jeopardise the position 
of leadership which the Empire still 
holds in world markets. 

It is anyway, comforting to know 
that the Commonwealth Government 
of the day is content to walk warily. 


The Nigeria Marine 


(COMPARED with other African 

harbour and pilotage services, 
the Nigeria Marine is at present com- 
paratively small, but Nigeria’s trade 
is expanding rapidly, and with it the 
harbour and other coastal facilities 
are developing. 

With this a larger nautical staff 
will have to be enrolled to serve the 
increased number of ships using 
these ports. 

The principal work of Nigerian 
harbour authorities is that of main- 
taining a clear passage through the 
harbour channels, which unattended 
are apt to silt up. 

The ships using these channels are 
all well known on the coast, being 
the passenger-carrying colliers of 
the Nigerian Government, the Lever 
Bros. ships for collecting palm ker- 
nels for manufacture of margarine, 
the cargo vessels of the Woermann 
line, and the Elder Dempster 
steamers. 

As large quantities of tin ore are 
being shipped from Nigeria the 
number of cargo vessels calling at 
these ports has a _ tendency to 
increase. 

The sand bar across the mouth of 
the river Niger shifts its position 
from time to time. Four dredgers 
are used to keep this and the silted 
channels under control. 

It is necessary for the dredgers to 
be constantly at work, and the 
approaches to the ports have also to 
be surveyed periodically so that the 
harbour staff may be sure they are 
safe for shipping. 

The coast used to be synonymous 
with fever. Fever and disease are 
still there, and so are mosquitces and 
malaria and the whisky drinking old 
veterans, but not to anything like 
the extent the films and popular 
novels would have us believe. 


The climate may never be a truly 
healthy one for Europeans, and as it 
is, several inducements have to be 
offered officials who join the Nigerian 
Marine. 

The minimum salary is £450 per 
annum, and for every month’s ser- 
vice a week’s leave is allowed. 
Generally, officials put in a “‘ tour ”’ 
of 18 months or two years and then 
go on 44 to 6 months’ leave, to which- 
ever they are entitled. 


Several years ago the water at the 
mailboat wharf was a mere six feet 
in depth; now it is deep enough for 
the ships to tie up there. 

The wharf is near the railway 
terminus, which is fully two miles 
from the Customs shed, where ali 
shipping used to moor. Then 
lighters and tenders transported 
passengers and luggage between the 
two points. 


Iddo Island 


Iddo Island, where the landing 
takes place, has been increased in 
height by reclamation work. Sand 
removed from the bed of the channel 
by the large suction dredgers was 
pumped into 1,000 ton lighters and 
taken in them to the island and 
dumped ashore. 

Iddo, it is hardly necessary to 
mention, is connected with Lagos by 
a long road bridge, and it is here 
that the main railway to Kano 
begins. 

It was once thought that with 
the increase of Nigeria’s trade, the 
port authorities would not be able to 
supply all the ships calling there 
with coal, as greater use is being 
made of this by local industries. 

jut the Nigerian Marine has 
organised the supply so well that 
every ship can be supplied. The 
Government colliers ply up and down 
the coast, taking coal to such places 
as Forcadons, Calabar, Bonny and 
Port Harcourt. 

There is no doubt that Lagos was 
once the most feared port on the 
African coast, but so many pre- 
cautions have been taken of late 
years and so much has been done to 
make the town safe for Europeans, 
that much of its notorious harmful- 
ness has vanished. 

The malarial mosquito has been 
defeated by levying fines for leaving 
deposits of water anywhere for the 
pest to breed in. 

One thing the authorities cannot 
control is the ugly Harmattan, a 
horrible wind familiar to all who 
have spent even a few weeks on the 
coast. 

When this wind springs up it 
causes a suspension of many harbour 
activities. It is dark and thick like 
a fog in effect, but as it moves at a 
brisk rate and contains moist 
particles of sand from the Sahara, it 
is damp and cold and beats against 
the skin with stinging touch. No 
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wonder this wind is hated up and 
down the coast! 

The main dockyard of Southern 
Nigeria is at Apapa, an uncomfort- 
able place less than a mile from 
Lagos. Flying ants and mosquitoes 
are a nuisance here. 

The dockyard does not compare 
with anything to be found around the 
South African coast, but it is 
developing slowly. It has carried 
out clever repairs on large vessels of 
the Nigerian Marine, yet most of the 
workers in this dockyard are natives. 

Lagos harbour is now protected by 
a breakwater, beyond which the 
rolling Atlantic breakers cease to be 
boisterous and gain what satisfaction 
they can by hurling themselves 
against the white sands of the 
beautiful beaches. 

Buoys mark the channel between 
the banks covered with palms and 
undergrowth that almost reaches the 
water. Nearer the various Govern- 
ment buildings come into view. 
These beautifully designed structures 
seem out of place against the tropic 
background. 

The late Edgar Wallace spoke of 
the West African rivers with their 
smell of crushed marigolds, and 
others who have served on the coast 
seem also to notice this feature. 

The coast has been an- excellent 
region for stories of horrors like the 
guinea-worm, tarantulas, ‘ ju-ju,’’ 
and craw-craw and the old stagers 
still love to impress newcomers with 
stories of this type. 

But all that has passed as surely as 
the old type of coaster who drifted 
there purely because he was unable 
to earn a livelihood in civilisation. 

W.L.S. 


Conference on Calendar 
Reform 
From our New Zealand Correspondent 


THE Federation of Chambers of 

Cominerce of the British Empire 
has forwarded to the British and 
Dominion Governments a Resolution 
urging the adoption of a perpetual 
calendar of four equal quarters, with 
a Fixed Easter. 

The Resolution was adopted early 
this month at a plenary meeting of 
the 14th Congress of the Federation 
in Wellington, New Zealand, 
attended by delegates from Chambers 
of Commerce in all parts of the 
Empire. It was proposed by Mr. R. 
L. Barclay, vice-president of the 
London Chamber of Commerce. 

After reaffirming the support of 
previous Congresses for a Fixed 
Easter, the Resolution states that 
this object can now best be secured 
as a part of a general reform of the 
calendar. It points out that at 
present accurate quarterly statistics 
of trade are impossible owing to the 
variation in the number of working 
days in quarters of the same and of 
different years. It urges the Govern- 
ments to “use their influence to 
secure the adoption of a perpetual 
12-months’ calendar divided into 
equal quarters of 91 days, with New 
Year’s Day undated and a fixed date 
for Easter.” 


A Double Anniversary 


From a Canadian Correspondent 


CANADA is celebrating the fiftieth 

anniversary of the establish- 
ment of its first National Park. This 
was at Banff and enclosed an area of 
2,585 square miles. 

The anniversary is a double one, 
for it is exactly twenty-five years 
since the Parks were first placed on 
an organised administrative footing. 

There are now eighteen Parks 
which cover roughly 30,000 square 
miles. How large is this tract which 
Canada has preserved for the enjoy- 
ment of her people for all time may 
be assessed a little more clearly from 
the fact that it is one-third of the 
size of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and ten times the size of 
Devonshire. In British Columbia 
and Alberta alone tracts have been 
set aside which equal the area of 
Belgium and two-thirds that of 
Switzerland. 

The Parks are divided into four 
classes for the purpose of compari- 
son: Large scenic and recreational 
Parks of the Rockies, the smaller 
recreational Parks of Eastern Canada, 
the reserves set aside for animal life, 
the areas devoted to some historical 
event or personality. 

They offer everything that man- 
kind has devised for his recreation— 
motoring, trail riding on horseback, 
fishing, swimming, walking, canoe- 
ing, golfing, tennis and a_ wide 
range of winter activities. 

Each year the lakes and streams of 
the Parks are re-stocked with fish, 
and other safeguards established by 
Canada to preserve the amenities of 
the Parks include the strict licensing 
of firearms and a fine system of fire 
control. 

Buffalo National Park is dedicated 
to Buffalo, the story of which is one 
of the romances of modern zoological 
history. Once this magnificent ani- 
mal, ‘‘ the grandest ruminant that 
ever trod the earth”? ranged over 
one-third of the Continent, but by 
1890 uncontrolled slaughter had 
rendered them almost extinct. In 
1906 the Canadian Government pur- 
chased a herd from a Montana 
rancher and after a migration trek 
lasting for five years, established 
them in the grazing land near 
Wainwright. 

In their new surroundings the 
buffalo increased in astonishing num- 
bers. By 1923 their numerical 


. Strength threatened to tax the graz- 


ing capacity of the Park, and subse- 
quently 6,673 were shipped by rail to 
Waterways, Alberta, and thence by 
river to the vicinity of Fitzgerald, 
Alberta, where they were liberated 
in an area set aside as Wood Buffalo 
Park. Other reductions made from 
time to time by supervised slaughter 
and by donations to zoological parks 
and other institutions have accounted 
for an additional 12,000 head. The 
park maintains up to 5,000 buffalo, 
and the total increase, from the ori- 
ginal herd has been approximately 
25,000. In this park buffalo are not 


the only wild life inhabitants. There 
are at least 1,300 elk, 2,500 deer, 100 
moose and about 30 Tibetan yaks as 
well. 


Southern Rinodesian News 


Melting The Lonsdale 
Cup 


At the meeting of the Rhodesian 

Empire and Olympic Games 
Association, recently held in Bula- 
wayo, it was stated that the Lonsdale 
Cup, originally intended for the 
winning nation of the British Empire 
Games, had been melted down and 
nine miniatures made from the 
metal. One of these was won by the 
Rhodesian team at the last Empire 
Games and has now been received in 
Rhodesia. 


The next Games Meeting will be 
held in Sydney, Australia, in 1938, 
and the Commonwealth’s Empire 
Games Association have offered to 
contribute towards the expenses of a 
visiting Rhodesian athletic team. 


Mr. Lanigan O’Keeffe, High Com- 
missioner for Sonthern Rhodesia, 
told his audience at the annual 
reunion of the British South African 
Police Regimental Association : 


‘* To-day I have four thousand of 
the best boys in England on a wait- 
ing list, all of them eager to join the 
Corps.” 


Mr. A. D. Husband, F.I.C., Chief 
Chemist of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment of Southern Rhodesia, is on an 
official visit to this country. Among 
other activities, Mr. Husband is 
examining the market for essential 
oils and inquiring about machinery 
that will enable local fibres to be 
manufactured into hessian and 
gunny-bags. 


There is a search for a flying ace 
in Rhodesia just now. 


In the very reasonable belief that 
many a fine potential pilot is lost to 
aviation simply because he has no 
opportunity of learning, a flying 
scholarship is being offered. All the 
entrant has to do is to find a pound, 
get into the cockpit of a dual-control 
machine with an instructor and take 
a trial flight. The prize is for the 
person showing, during that trip, the 
best air sense, and consists of free 
tuition until a flying certificate has 
been obtained. 


So far well over a hundred appli- 
cations have been received. 


From January next old age pen- 
sions at the rate of £48 a year will be 
payable to white people in Southern 
Rhodesia, coloured folk receiving 
half that amount. The pensions will 
only be paid to people who have 
lived in Rhodesia for at least fifteen 
of the twenty years immediately pre- 
ceding its award. 
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FORGOTTEN 
DEEDS OF 


THE EMPIRE 
Early Days in New Brunswick 


By Professor A. P. Newton 


THE tegion we now call the 

Maritime Provinces of the 
Dominion of Canada has been known 
to Europeans ever since its re- 
discovery at the end of the fifteenth 
century. 


It was certainly a re-discovery, for 
there can be no doubt that the Norse- 
men or Vikings from Greenland 
repeatedly visited some parts of the 
coast as early as the tenth century. 


But knowledge of the region was 
wholly confined to the coast and the 
estuaries of the many rivers, and 
there were no serious attempts to 
penetrate the dense forests of the 
interior. 


The whole region was generally 
called ‘‘ Norumbega’”’ in the six- 
teenth century, but this name did 
not persist, and when French fur- 
traders became active in commerce 
with the Indians soon after the 
beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, they called the peninsula 
‘** Acadia,’”? which we now know as 
Nova Scotia. 


The English activities were directed 
towards the region further south in 
the neighbourhood of Cape Cod, a 
name that indicates what men were 
seeking in the waters that washed its 
coasts, the cod fish that had become 
such a source of wealth to the great 
fishing industry. 


That region was called by Captain 
John Smith “ New England” in 
1623, and since that date it has 
always been known by that name. 


Between New England and Acadia 
where the French were active, there 
lay a debatable land which saw many 
attempts at colonisation in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century though 
none were successful. 


A glance at the map will show by 
the names of the rivers and other 
geographical features that the French 
explorers were pushing down from 
the north, while the English 
advanced from the south. 


The southern part of the disputed 
region, however, received a French 
name, that of the Province of Maine, 
although the naming of many of the 
features along the coast is English. 


The rivalry between the French 
from Canada and the English from 


Winter Sports at Fredericton, New Brunswick, 1834, fifty years after its foundation 


Massachusetts, who were in the fore- 
front of the advance, came to a 
climax in the great wars at the end 
of the seventeenth century. 


When peace was reached at Utrecht 
in 1713, Acadia or Nova Scotia was 
ceded by France to England, and the 
Peninsula has ever since remained 
under the British flag. 


When the time came to delimit the 
region ceded, the French refused to 
accept the English claim that this 
included the whole of the land up to 
the Canadian border. 


They maintained that only the 
peninsula had been ceded and that 
the Island of Cape Breton and the 
mainland districts to the north of 
Maine still remained French. 


The English could not make them 
give way, and for fifty years it was 
impossible to make any headway in 
colonising or developing the forest 


country, especially along the River 
St. John which English settlers par- 
ticularly coveted. 


It was not until the Peace of Paris 
in 1763, when France ceded the whole 
of her territory in Canada and the 
north of America to England, that 
the question was settled. 


The first forward movement in the 
region to the west of the Bay of 
Fundy did not come till after 1783, 
when by the Peace of Versailles the 
country of Maine up to the River St. 
Croix became part of the newly 
independent United States, while the 
region further north and_ east 
remained British and was admin- 
istered as part of Nova Scotia. 


It was the great exodus of United 
Empire Loyalists from the seceding 
colonies that brought about a real 
beginning along the St. John in 1784. 


They had left their homes to the 
south because they would not 
acquiesce in the break-up of the 
Empire they loved, and so the new 
province of New Brunswick which 
they founded has always been marked 
by a high sense of imperial patriotism. 


The early struggles of the new 
settlements were very hard, for the 
country was densely forested and, 
with the exception of lumbering, it 
was difficult to establish industry or 
to make profits by agriculture. 


The capital was established at the 
inland centre of Fredericton, and 
there the Government and legislature 
did their work. 


Within fifty years New Brunswick 
had been set upon its feet and had 
achieved a modest prosperity round 
its timber-built capital of Fredericton 
and its active ice-free port at St. 
John, 
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HE latest three-Power stabilisation declara- 
tion was rather too technical to attract much 
attention or to make any great impression 

on markets but it was none the less important from 

the investor’s point of view. The three Powers, 

America, Britain and France, have agreed to 

exchange gold as between their Central Banks in 

settlement of balances and to facilitate the working 
of their exchange stabilisation funds. Such trans- 
actions are based on the dollar price for gold of 

$35 per ounce. As the £ sterling, though still a 

free currency, can hardly move violently to a new 

level against the dollar and is, in fact, likely to 
settle down eventually at or below the old parity 
of 4.86 dollars to the £, it follows that the price for 
gold must remain over £7 per ounce. This is no 
mere conjecture for it has to be remembered that 
America has already written up her gold stocks to 
the $35 per ounce level while France has also taken 
the profit on gold resulting from devaluation. 
This country’s gold reserve is entered at the old 
price of 85s. per ounce but it is believed by many 
that the profit on the eventual writing up of the 
gold reserve is already earmarked to pay for the 
ruinous expenditure of belated rearmament. All 
this has so far been only partly discounted by the 
rise in gold-mining shares. At the moment 

Industrials are occupying the attention of specu- 

lators both in this country and abroad, but gold 

mining shares seem set for a further upward move- 
ment before they are fully valued in the light of the 
new assured conditions. East Rand Prop. 

Daggafontein, and West Rands are all attractive 

while in the West African group neither Ashanti 

nor Bibiani yet appear to have reached the top. 


Growing Adverse Trade Balance 


The trade returns for September were hailed 
triumphantly by the popular Press as showing a 
further rise in exports. Actually, the rise in 
exports was under £3,000,000 compared with the 
same month of 1935, while imports increased by 
over £11,000,000 the visible adverse trade balance 
being, to date, £55,000,000 greater than for the 
same period of last year. It is idle to pretend that 
because sterling is not tied to a gold standard the 
position of our balance of payments with other 
countries is of minor importance. Unless the pre- 
sent state of confidence in this country is destroyed, 
depreciation of sterling would be followed by a big 
price rise and an inflationary boom for which the 


Steps Towards Stability 


By Our City Editor 


credit basis has already been suitably broadened by 
the Treasury’s cheap money policy. One wel- 
comes the steps towards currency stabilisation as 
being the first move towards the restoration of our 
export trade. Without a revival of this, Britain 
cannot indefinitely continue to pay for increasing 
volumes of imports and support a growing 
standard of living. Some further restriction on 
imports pending the recovery of our export. trade 
would seem to be necessary, or else this country 
must increase her investment and shipping income 
from other nations. 


Morris Motors 


The marketing of so popular a share as that of Morris 
Motors Ltd., was bound to be attended by a certain 
amount of scramble but there would seem to have been no 
need for the disgraceful scenes which occurred when 


dealings commenced last week. It was unfortunate that - 


Lord Nuffield should not have placed the shares before 
the public by means of an offer for sale, by far the most 
satisfactory means of securing a proper and orderly 
market. It was also unfortunate that the Stock Exchange 
Committee shonld not have been able to refuse permission 
to deal in the units as they were placed, but the Commit- 
tee is there, after all, to carry out the wishes of the 
members of the ‘‘ House”’ and they certainly did not 
wish to forego dealings in such a popular stock. It is a 
pity that the reputation and popularity of Morris Motors 
should have served to override an extremely desirable 
and very recent ruling of the Committee of the Stock 
Exchange for the restriction of such introductions and it 
is a still greater pity that the Socialist agitator should 
be given such an obvious chance of making capital out 
of the “‘ capitalist.’”” Meanwhile Morris 5s. units at 42s. 
appear qnite a reasonable speculative purchase, with a 
probable yield of around 5% per cent. It should be 
noted, however, that Austins at 51s. for the ‘‘ A ”’ shares 
are firmly on a 5 per cent. basis. 


Copper Shares 


A feature of markets recently has been the srength of 
Copper producers’ shares. The demand for the metal has 
carried the price up to over £41 per ton, a new high level 
since 1982, but there is no doubt that this demand is 
largely supported by armament orders and may, there- 
fore, be only temporary. In the meantime the companies 
operating under the restriction agreement have been able 
to increase their production quota to 85 per cent. and they 
are likely to show vastly increased earnings for the cur- 
rent year. Roan Antelope at about 55s. 3d. appear the 
most promising still in this market despite the big rise 
which the shares have enjoyed this year. Profits were a 
record last year at £514,487 and for the first quarter of 
this year profits, subject to taxation, are placed at 
£174,500. Rhodesian Selection Trust at 20s. give still 
more scope for capital appreciation on the prospect of a 
dividend shortly from Mnfulira Mines which is now 
believed to be earning a substantial profit. 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


Total Assets £53,202,250 
LONDON : 61, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


Total Income exceeds £10,300,690 
EDINBURGH: 64, Princes Street 
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THEATRE NOTES 


Antony and Cleopatra 
Shakespeare. 


AM a great admirer of Mr. Komisarjevsky’s 
| work, but I do wish he would leave our 
Shakespeare alone. By the time he had 
finished with Antony and Cleopatra the immortal 
love story would appear to have taken place in 
heaven knows what country and in heaven knows 
what period. 

Most English producers know that the beauty 
of Shakespeare’s plays lies not in the plot or in 
the opportunities they afford for décor but in the 
gorgeous poetry. This is a fact which has appar- 
ently not yet come to Mr. Komisarjevsky’s 
attention. 

I do not wish to be ungallant to an admittedly 
clever artist, whose performance in ‘‘ Tovarich”’ I 
admired tremendously, but who or what on earth 
persuaded Eugenie Leontovitch that she could 
reasonably tackle Shakespeare’s Cleopatra will for 
ever remain a mystery. Since I only heard one 
word in four that she spoke, it is a little difficult 
to judge her performance as a whole, but I heard 
enough to convince me that she was strangely mis- 
cast. Donald Wolfit could obviously make 
nothing of this Cleopatra and in consequence 
made very little of Antony. 

Leon Quartermaine got every ounce out of 
Enobarbus and positively revelled in the ‘‘barge’’ 
speech. Ion Swinley used his magnificent voice 
and diction finely as Pompey, and Margaret 


New Theatre 


Rawlings as Charmian towered head and 
shoulders over her mistress. Miss Rawlings is 
acquiring a habit of suddenly and unexpectedly 
shouting which, if she is not careful, may develop 
into a mannerism. Even these artists, with the 
rest of the cast as able as they were, could not 
redeem the production from being a dismal failure. 


Marigold Royalty Theatre 
By L. Allen Harker and F. R. Pryor. 


HIS pleasant little comedy, which I saw 
originally at the Kingsway Theatre, has 
been revived at the Royalty and should have as 
successful a run there as it did on its original 
appearance. It is all very bright and charming 
and has lost none of its freshness. Sophie Stewart 
gives a delightful performance as Marigold, and 
she and Jean Clyde, as the typical matter-of-fact 
Scottish minister’s wife, carry the play on their 
shoulders. Of the rest I liked best George 
Cormack’s Peter Gloag and J. Graham Pockett’s 
carefully etched Mordan. 


Ballet Programme Sadler's Wells 


Y far the best of the three ballets presented 

at the Wells”’ was ‘‘ Prometheus,’’ which 

was very nearly a triumph. Even though the 

story as depicted is not in strict accordance with 

mythology and the somewhat scorbutic mountains 

together with the lighting produced an effect of 

Edinburgh Rock the combination of first-rate 

choreography with a splendid performance by the 
orchestra succeeded in carrying the day. 
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CINEMA 


Romeo and Juliet 
BY MARK FORREST 


LOSE upon the heels of the screen adaptation 
of As You Like It follows the film version 
of Romeo and Juliet, and all that I had to 

say a week or so ago with reference to the filming 
of Shakespeare applies to this later production, 
only more so. For this presentation no less a 
theatre than His Majesty’s has been chosen; it 
has been preceded by an immense amount of pub- 
licity and, unfortunately also, by the death of the 
producer, Mr. Irving Thalberg. 


In a footnote to the programme the late Mr. 
Thalberg writes: ‘‘ Shakespeare, man of the 
theatre that he was, employed every device to 
entertain his audience. He wrote not for the few, 
but for the many. His play is addressed to the 
eye as well as the ear. It is especially appropriate 
to present Shakespeare on the screen because his 
dramatic form is practically that of a scenario.” 
Most of this, if it means anything at all, seems to 
me to be rubbish, and those people connected with 
the cinema, who think that by building huge sets 
and replacing the drop curtain with flurried action 
(in exchange for which half the lines are cut) they 
are fitting the play to the screen, are hopelessly 
misguided. 


Sins ef Omissien 


Mr. Messel and Mr. Gibbons are responsible for 
the sets in this production, and very beautiful the 
majority of them are, but all of them go for nothing 
beside— 

‘‘ The grey-eyed morn smiles on the frowning 

night, 

Chequering the Eastern clouds with streaks 
of light ; 

And flecked darkness like a drunkard reels 

From forth day’s path and Titan’s fiery 
wheels.”’ 


You will not hear this, nor a tithe of what 
Friar Lawrence ought to speak which, after all, is 
perhaps just as well, since Henry Kolker doesn’t 
inspire much confidence in his ability to speak 
them. The Nurse’s lines, too, have been so 
severely cut that Edna May Oliver has little chance 
to show what she can do with this great part, 
though she manages to give it character. Basil 
Rathbone’s Tybalt is excellent, and so we are left 
with Norma Shearer’s Juliet, Leslie Howard’s 
Romeo and John Barrymore’s Mercutio. The 
last-named ruins the Queen Mab speech very 
effectively, the poetry of it having apparently no 
meaning for this actor. 

At moments Norma Shearer’s Juliet is appeal- 
ing, but she looks too old for the part and, as the 
tragedy deepens, is altogether too sophisticated. 
Leslie Howard’s Romeo strikes me as awkward, 
but he shows more imagination than any of the 
others. 


BROADCASTING 


New Attempt to Stop 
Song-Plugging 


BY ALAN HOWLAND 


HE B.B.C. has decreed that as from a certain 
date—December Ist, I  believe—Dance 
Bands will not be allowed to use special 

arrangements of tunes which have hitherto been 
supplied by the publishers. This means, in effect, 
that not only will all the dance bands play the same 
tunes—that has been the state of affairs for years— 
but that they will all play the ordinary published 
arrangements of the same tunes. In other words, 
each dance band will be exactly like every other 
dance band. 


This new and ridiculous policy of the B.B.C.’s 
is in some mysterious way linked up with the war 
on song-plugging. This problem has been mis- 
handled by the B.B.C. from the very beginning, 
and this latest thrust has reduced the whole thing 
to an absurdity. 


Reason for Bribery 


For let us consider the history of song-plugging. 
It was discovered some years ago that certain 
artists and dance bands were receiving money from 
certain publishers in consideration for singing or 
playing numbers published by the firms in ques- 
tion. The B.B.C. was very indignant and, by 
asking the publishers to be good little boys, sought 
to stamp out the practice. The reason for desiring 
to put an end to song-plugging was not so much 
a feeling of righteous horror at the existence of 
wholesale bribery, but because the same songs 
were being sung and the same numbers played 
over and over again, and in consequence the pro- 
grammes were suffering. 


The wheel has now gone full circle, and the 
B.B.C. by its action is making absolutely certain 
that all dance band sessions shall be as like each 
other as possible. It is, in other words, deliber- 
ately ruining its own programmes. 


There is one way of killing song-plugging and 
one way only, and the B.B.C. refuses to take it. 
If dance bands were paid a proper fee for broad- 
casting instead of the miserable pittance they now 
receive, the B.B.C. would be able to exercise com- 
plete control over these broadcasts and the question 
of bribery would not arise. As it is, dance bands 
do not consider that they have been bought body 
and soul by the B.B.C. when the fee they receive 
barely covers their expenses, and in consequence 
they have been going their own sweet way. 


At the same time the B.B.C. at great expense 
runs its own dance band, which is not one quartet 
as good as the outside bands which it fobs off with 
about fourpence a broadcast. Still, so long as the 
programmes become progressively worse, the 
B.B.C. is satisfied. 
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You can see the Ogpu agents at work only by inference 
from facts and episodes which have come to light from time 
to time. 

Six years ago there lived in Hull a Russian political 
émigré named Alexander Semushin. He had been in 
Hull for ten years and carried on a business as a photo- 
grapher in partnership with an Englishman. 

He was an Archangel man, and often used to visit 
Soviet vessels in the docks. Many of the crews of these 
vessels came from Archangel. Some of them Semushin 
knew from the days before the revolution. 

He used to get news from them of his family which was 
still in Archangel. 

On August 15, 1930, he walked out from his lodgings in 
Hull to go to his business. From that moment he was 
never seen again. There was a police search and rivers 
and docks were dragged, but without avail. 

A long report on Semushin and on the circumstances of 
his disappearance was prepared and submitted to the 
Home Secretary. It was drawn up by Mr. A. V. 
Biakaloff, one of the leaders of the Russian refuge colony 
in London. It completely discounted any theory of suicide 
by Semushin and stated many facts about the man to 
show that this can be ruled out of the question. 

It then brought forward evidence for the view that 
Semushin was kidnapped on board one cf these Soviet 
vessels in Hull docks while on one of his usual visits, and 
carried off to Russia to face imprisonment or executicn for 
suspected anti-Bolshevist connections. 

An_ investigation was demanded into this view of 
Semushin’s disappearance, but, of course, the Home 
Secretary could do nothing. 


The Secret 


And here is another case: 

Two years ago Ozersky, the recently ‘recalled’ trade 
delegate, had a very brilliant young assistant here in 
London who was well known in City trading circles. 

Suddenly he disappeared. He did not leave by any of 
the usual routes by train or air, and his business 
colleagues were not told that he had been “recalled.” 
But news came a few weeks ago that he had been shot, 
in Moscow, nearly eighteen months ago. How did he 
get to Russia? That remains an Ogpu secret. 

Last year Professor Peter Kap'tza, a young Russian 
who is among the first four great physicists in the 
world, was at work in Cambridge. He had come here 
ten years ago as a penniless student without even 
sufficient money to take a degree. 

But Professor Lord Rutherford, the great British 
scientist, recognised his genius and took him under his 
wing. Last year a special laboratory was built at 
Cambridge for this young man to operate in. It was 
opened by Mr. Stanley Baldwin. It housed a giant 
generator which Kapitza had designed, a machine capable 
of exerting a more terrific magnetic force than any other 
in the world. It was for use in the final stages of 
Kapitza’s research work on the structure of the atom. 
The British Government paid for that machine.  Alto- 
gether, the laboratory and apparatus cost us nearly 
£30,000. 

One day, when he was about to start on the final stage 
of research for which the machine had been designed, he 
received a caller at his Cambridge home. The caller 
came from the Soviet Embassy. 

He brought an invitation to Kapitza to give a lecture. 

He went, leaving his wife and children here. When 
the conference was over and he was preparing to come 
back to work at Cambridge, he was informed through the 
Ogpu that he must never leave Russia again. 

All protests were useless. For some time Kapitza was 
ill and unable to do any work at all. The whole learned 
world outside of Russia rose in protest at this ruthless 
interruption of the work of a great brain. 

The Royal Society, headed by Lord Rutherford, and 
Cambridge University pleaded with the Soviet Govern- 
ment to at least allow Kapitza to complete the work with 
the apparatus bought for him. 

‘Let him do it here,’’ was the reply. When it was 
pointed out that the machine used was unique in the 
world, and that it would be almost impossible to build 
another in Russia, the Soviet made a typical rejoinder. 


“If you are so concerned,” they said in effect, “ sel} 
us the machine.”’ 

And for this young scientist’s sake, and for all science, 
that was done. Another insight into Ogpu methods is 
provided by the following instance. We have the name of 
the man concerned, but suppress it for obvious reasons. 

Four years ago he was the head of a Soviet trading 
department in London. He decided to sever all relations 
with the Soviet State. 

This man’s wife, who is also a Russian and who had a 
secretarial post in one of the offices, was to stay on for a 
month. A week after her husband’s departure she was 
leaving the office about six p.m., when her chief stopped 
her. 

He told her that there was a “little party” that night 
on board one of the Soviet vessels in London river. It 
was for “‘only a few” of the selected Soviet employees 
in London and their children. But when she got back to 
her North London flat to prepare herself and the children 
for the party she found a woman friend awaiiing her. They 
stayed talking for hours, until suddenly she noticed the 
clock. She had forgotten the party on the ship and now it 
was too fate. 

The next morning in the office she said to another 
woman secretary: ‘‘ Well, how did the party go last 
night? 

The woman stared in amazement, What party? ’’ 
she said. 


Never Returned 


That was enoush. Instantly she guessed what that 
invitation had meant. A few quiet and quick enquiries 
confirmed her suspicions and fear. The Soviet vessel 
had sailed on the night tide at 10 p.m.—two hours after the 
‘* party ’’ was supposed to begin. 

The idea, of course, was to get her and the children 
back to Russia. Once held there the Ogpu screw could be 
put upon the husband who had left the cause. 

The Ogpu has a very long arm, that reaches far 
beyond Lubyanka Street, far past those grim frontier 
stations beyond which for so many there is no return to 
the outer world—to the heart of every capital and 
country where there are citizens of Soviet Russia. 

There is one method whereby the power of the Ogpu can 
be curbed—in this country anyway. 

The weapon held over the heads of all Soviet employees 
in this country is what is called the ‘“ conditional 
agreement.” They are ‘‘ permitted” to remain here only 
while employed by a Soviet organisation. 

Now see how the Soviet exploits that aliens law with its 
employees. Here is a statement issued by the Soviet 
Vice-Consul in London: “ It is the right of the Consul of 
the Soviet Republic to order officials. . . to proceed home 
when his government considers their presence here is no 
lonzer needed. . . 


Sinister Threat 


*€ Those who refuse to comply with the Consul’s orders 
know perfectly well that in accordance with the decree of 
November 21, 1929, they will be subject to the severe 
penalty prescribed therein. . The penalties prescribed 
are well known, and those concerned well know the 
penalties involved by disobedience.” 

We have put that last paragraph in italics because we 
cannot remember ever having seen an official statement 
which conveyed a sinister threat in a more cold-blooded 
and truculent manner. 

But in what consists the Soviet’s ‘right’? to order 
home some wretched official? It rests on the British 
alien law, and he cannot carry out his order without the 
assistance of the authorities. 

There is no obligation in law for the Home Secretary to 
“deport ’’ Soviet employees at the Consul’s request. 

Every Russian employee of the Soviet in this country 
who may be “ ordered’? home should know that the 
Consul’s powers over him are not worth the paper they 
are written on. 

If he has any doubts about the meaning behind his 
** recall to Moscow,” he can appeal to the Home Secretary 
for that sanctuary which Britain has always accorded to 
the fugitive and oppressed, of whatever nation. And, if 
he is a decent citizen, and not a criminal, he will get it. 
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BEEN— 
MR. BALDWIN 


By LADY HOUSTON, D.B.E. 


HEN anyone makes a hash of things—the French say, ‘‘ He took the wrong 

turning.”’ And you took the wrong turning Mr. Baldwin, four years ago, 

when with an enormous CONSERVATIVE majority of 472—you did not 
sweep away Socialism and reinstate England into her old proud position—making the 
British Navy once more Mistress of the Seas. During these four years you could 
have built up the Army and made the Air Force second to none—and this was what 
the 472 Conservatives voted for—and it was your duty, as Conservative Leader, to 
give them. 


HAT a vista was then before you! Whata path of golden promise of greatness 
for England once again! But you did not understand and you do not seem now 
to understand that ENGLAND’S GREATNESS IS NOT A PERSONAL 

MATTER, and you were not honest, Mr. Baldwin, when you subordinated Con- 
servatism to Socialism—and to the personal vanity of a Socialist whose aim—you 
knew-—was to drag down and destroy all that Conservatives have built up and 
achieved. Is giving away India and declaring the League of Nations your ‘‘ Sheet 


Anchor ”’ and dragging down the Navy,Army and Air Force, real Conservatism, P 
Mr. Baldwin? 
on 
AST is East and West is West and never the twain shall meet,’’ but Conser- 
vatism and Socialism are as far apart as the Poles, and attempting to wa 
amalgamate two such opposite policies was bound to end in failure either to 
one or the other, and, of course, Ramsay MacDonald took good care it was not Pp 
Socialism that went to the wall—but by the unmeaning words “ National 
Conservative ”’ built up a policy that was Socialism and Internationalism without any lai 
real Conservatism whatever, and yet this fraudulent arrangement you still declare of 
you intend to cling to! How can you be surprised that this un-English, unreal Elec- 
tion cry of a Conservative who—only at Election time—uses this abused name and P 
openly declares he will immediately discard it again to ‘* National ’’ directly it has 
given him a majority—how can you be surprised that all this anti-British unreality for 
has brought such apathy as never was before known at any Election? to 
WV YHEN before the last General Election I pleaded with you for a real Con- TI 
servative Government—think how much better England and the whole world JE 
would now be—if you had listened to me, for with a Navy double the strength 
of any other Navy, England could have kept the PEACE OF THE WORLD as she 
did before. Now on the eve of another General Election—I plead with you again. 
Make REAL CONSERVATISM your object Mr. Baldwin, fling away ‘‘National”’ 
—take once more the time honoured name CONSERVATIVE — without the mean- 
ingless prefix ‘‘ National ’’ which has been so unlucky for England and for you (for ha 
there is luck and ill-luck in words) and Conservative has always been a lucky word mM. 
for Britain. Turn over a new leaf, Mr. Baldwin, and make the people forget all this is 
Socialistic and League of Nations ‘‘ Sheet Anchor ’’? nonsense—that has brought us on 


only bitter enmity and will surely bring WAR. 
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